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Businessmen on Second-half Business 


In the opinion of executives representing 184 industrial 


' concerns, the business outlook is generally favorable. About 


half believe that production in the latter half of 1956 will 
exceed that in the corresponding period of 1955 as well as 
that in the first six months of this year, outnumbering by 


_ about two to one the less optimistic executives who feel that 


their output will decline. 
The present situation and outlook with reference to orders, 


_ billings, inventories, production, capital expenditures, and 


profits are summarized in the article starting on page 304. 


_A breakdown of replies to the survey by industry follows 
| on page 306. 


The Breath of Better Business 


In the six weeks prior to the midyear deadline in the steel 


negotiations, the tone of business news improved noticeably. 


Particularly in the automobile market, there were hopeful 
signs that a long overdue seasonal improvement in car sales 
had arrived, even though it may be of modest dimensions. 
The news from the construction and capital goods industries 
was also favorable, and the strengthening of business senti- 
ment was reflected in firmness in securities markets. Apart 
from the storm center of steel wage negotiations, the key to 
business conditions in the last half seems to be the consumer. 
For a close look at the underlying trend in consumption, and 
its implications for later in the year, see “Consumers in the 
Fall,” this month’s Business Highlights, starting on the 


next page. 


Policies on Directors 


Stability is an indication of satisfaction with existing policies 
and procedures. Thus surveys of business practices that show 
little or no change as compared with earlier studies are as 
significant as those which indicate considerable change. 

Tn its latest survey of company practice in regard to the 
size and composition of boards of directors, enforced re- 
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tirement and the method and amount of remuneration. 
Tue ConFrerENcE Boarp finds no marked change, compared 
with 1953, other than a moderate increase in compensation. 
A wide variety of practices, however, is still prevalent. 


Detailed information on current policies in various indus- 
tries is presented in the article starting on page 288. 


The Two Consumer Price Indexes 


It was only a little more than two years after the found- 
ing of the National Industrial Conference Board, in 1916, 
that the first index number was published. Ameng the 
very first research studies in the years immediately following 
World War I were those establishing the NICB cost-of-living 
index. 

The current upward trend in prices, retail as well as whole- 
sale, has sharpened the interest of Associates and the public 
in the Board’s consumer price index. An inevitable and re- 
curring question is just what are the differences between the 
NICB series and the government’s. The article starting on 
page 280 answers this question in a frank and direct way 

e 


Workers’ Budgets in Wage Negotiations 


When a union asks for a wage increase, on what does it 
rest its case: productivity increases, the company’s “ability 
to pay,” . . . ? Recently there has been renewed interest in 
linking the increase to the workers’ ability to maintain reason- 
able living standards. The AFL-CIO has advised its member 
unions that current average wages do not provide a “‘modest 
American level of living.” Its conclusions are based on the 
cost of the BLS four-person city worker’s budget, which it 
describes as a valuable yardstick for collective bargaining. 

But what are the limitations and drawbacks of a budget ? 
And how is it computed? The article starting on page 284 
explores the place of “Workers’ Budgets in Wage Nego- 
tiations.” 


CONSUMERS IN THE FALL 


Retail trade, particularly for durables, is a basic dimension of late 1956 


S THE EXACT date of midyear approached, 
A the American business outlook was clouded 
over, shot through, and otherwise confused by 

the possibility of a strike in the steel industry. 

Postwar experience with industry-wide steel strikes 
suggests that they can have a violent reshaping ef- 
fect on the curve of business activity. This effect is, 
of course, a function of (a) the duration of the strike, 
and (b) the set of circumstances prevailing at the 
beginning of the strike. 

In some respects, the present set of circumstances 
bears a resemblance to mid-1952, when the industry 
underwent a 53-day stoppage costing about 15 mil- 
lion tons of ingot production (assuming production 
would have proceeded at capacity). Then, as now, 
steel inventories were substantial, but heavy-gauge 
products were in relatively tight supply. Consumer 
demand for durables was just beginning to recover 
from a year-long lassitude that followed the scare- 
buying waves of late 1950 and early 1951. Then, too, 
capital outlays were rising (but less rapidly than 
currently); government spending was rising (but 
more rapidly than currently); employment was high 
and unemployment low; and civilian business, at 
least, was hotly competitive. 


WHAT HAPPENED LAST TIME 


Under these circumstances (plus a few fortuitous 
additions, such as the termination of controls over 
consumer credit), an eight-week steel strike in 1952 
produced a strong, but relatively short-lived, resur- 
gence of the postwar boom. A strike of the same 
duration, or possibly considerably less duration, 
could well produce the same results again. In fact, 
however unfortunate a steel strike may be on other 
grounds, most analysts agree that it would materially 
improve the outlook for business activity late in the 
second half and in early 1957. 

One major reason for this view is, of course, that 
a strike would precipitate sudden inventory liquida- 
tion, and concentrate the liquidation in the third 
quarter, rather than have it stretch out through the 
last half, which is certainly a possibility in the ab- 
sence of a steel strike. (And it would concentrate the 
liquidation in steel, where it is perhaps most needed.) 
The proposition is simply that if the clearance of 
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inventory is rapid, an end may be reached before 
the more serious cumulative effects of inventory re- 
duction have taken a firm grip on the economy.’ 
And, of course, cumulative wpward effects would be 
realized as soon as the strike is over and the steel 
industry’s work force goes back—with higher pay, 
and with the assurance of near-capacity operation for 
several months. Given a steel strike of three weeks 
or more, total industrial production would certainly 
be seriously affected in the third quarter; it would 
almost certainly be recovering rapidly in the fourth 
quarter. 

In the event of a settlement without a strike, or 
in the event of a strike so short that it has little 
effect on steel inventories, it remains altogether pos- 
sible that business will be stable, or even improve 
moderately, late in the year. In the past six weeks, 
this possibility has, if anything, increased a little, 
although it is still far from assured. 

It is always a dangerous business to attempt to 
distinguish very precisely a point in time at which 
business psychology has undergone a clear change. 
However, there is some ground for saying that the 
first twenty days of May represented a period of 
pronounced bearish pressure on the outlook of busi- 
nessmen, and that since that time sentiment about 
the second half has improved moderately, but per- 
sistently, excluding only the week end of President 
Eisenhower’s latest illness. Underlying this improve- 
men have been better reports from the housing and 
automobile markets, a reassuring survey of capital 
spending plans, an easier tone in the money market, 
and a stronger securities market. 


HOUSES AND CARS 


In the last ten days of May, the rate of contract 
awards for both residential and nonresidential prop- 
erties rose impressively, although not enough to pre- 
vent the seasonally adjusted rate of awards for the 
month of May as a whole from sinking below its 
April level. In early June, contract ayuzds data con- 
tinued at good levels, at the same time that further 
measures to bolster the housing market were taking 
shape in Washington. Late in June, the Commerce 
and Labor Departments revised their 1956 forecast of 
construction up slightly to $44.5 billion, the revision 
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reflecting a higher rate of nonresidential building 
partly offset by a lower rate of residential activity. 

Starting in late May, the automobile market has 
enjoyed a moderate but noticeable seasonal improve- 
ment that was conspicuously absent during early 
spring. Thus far, the results of this improvement 
have not done much to revise production schedules 
for the third quarter; for some manufacturers it may 
now be too late to make such revisions. However, 
the recovery in automobile sales has improved the 
tone of the market as a whole, and is helping to pre- 
pare the way, if only slightly, for the introduction of 
new models in the fall. 

This matter of “tone” is not an empty generaliza- 
tion: it can have much to do with the size of produc- 
tion runs on the 1957 models in the last months of 
1956. If the sales rate that prevailed in late May 
and early June continued throughout the latter 
month, dealers would have reduced their inventories 
of new cars by about 200,000 units during May and 
June combined. New car stocks at the end of the 
first half would thus be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 700,000. That is an admittedly robust fig- 
ure, but it is not so overwhelming as the 900,000 with 
which dealers entered May, and it is below the level 
of stocks a year ago. 

Part of the recent improvement in the automobile 
market may be a delayed reaction to the unusual 
strength which the used-car market has displayed 
throughout the year. As a consequence of this 
strength in used-car sales, dealers have been in a po- 
sition to trade liberally, a fact which has an obvious 
beneficial influence on new-car sales. In addition, 
the relatively firm tone of used-car selling prices, in 
the face of substantial price concessions on new cars, 
has tended to make new cars more competitive than 
they were earlier this year. (Special factory promo- 
tions in late May and June have also provided addi- 
tional sales incentives and some further latitude for 
price bargaining.) 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FALL 


All this, of course, is part of the normal function- 
ing machinery of the automobile market, and should 
not be interpreted as a sign of resurgent strength. 
It does, however, suggest a stabilization of the 
automobile market at about its present level, pend- 
ing the introduction of new models in September, 
October and November. Given third-quarter pro- 
duction schedules and the current level of sales, it 
now seems probable that the model cleanup on the 
1956 run, while it may be nearly profitless for dealers 
in many lines, is not likely to be disorderly in any 
serious degree. 

Next only to the question of whether there is to be 
a steel strike, the most fundamental questions about 
the last half of the year are (a) the production sched- 
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How Consumer Durables Have Adjusted: 


INSTALMENT CREDIT 
EXTENDED 


INSTALMENT CREDIT 
REPAID 


As instalment credit repayments rise... 


INSTALMENT CREDIT AS SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Debt declines as a source of funds... 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURE 
FOR DURABLES 


CASH OUTLAY 
FOR DURABLES 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
And cash outlays remain high 


All figures are billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted at annual rates 


Source: Federal Reserve; The Conference Board 
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Both the debt and the financial assets© held by the 
consumer sector have increased in every year of the 
postwar decade. In general, the amount of saving 
in the form of financial assets has varied with the 
aggregate change in mortgage and consumer debt*. 
(Between 1950 and 1951, the relationship between 
financial saving and debt formation changed, re- 
flecting an upward shift in the rate of net saving in 
the personal sector.) In 1955, both financial saving 
and net debt formation were at the highest level 
on record, and debt formation exceeded the volume 


of saving in financial form for the first time since 
1950. 


©lIncludes currency, bank deposits, equity in savings 
and loan associations, government and corporate 
securities. Changes in assets of noninsured pen- 
sion funds, which are available separately for 
years since 1951, are included in financial assets 
in all years, to assure comparability. 

4$1.4 billion increase in mortgage debt offset by 
$1.4 billion liquidation of consumer debt. 
*Short-term and intermediate-term debt incurred 
principally in connection with purchases of durable 
goods. 

Sources: Securities and Exchange Commission; 
The Conference Board. 
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ules the automobile industry will set for the fourth 
quarter, and (b) the kind of reception which will be 
accorded the new models. Since production decisions 
governing the industry’s output in the late months 
of the year will have to take shape during the third 
quarter, the belated signs of improvement in the 
industry’s stock position going into the summer 
are welcome indeed. And the fact that the market 
has firmed, at a conservative selling rate, is perhaps 
as good an augury for sales as any. A considerably 
stronger market would doubtless be infringing on 
1957, particularly if such a market were to push 
already inflated debt levels higher (see below). A 
considerably weaker market, while it would help de- 
flate the level of instalment debt, might precipitate 
so sharp a decline in business sentiment in the third 
quarter that even new automobile models would 
not dissipate the resultant gloom. 


CAPITAL OUTLAYS: CHECKING THE UPTREND 


In one other area, the news of recent weeks has 
been reassuring. Tabulations of the most recent De- 
partment of Commerce survey of capital goods spend- 
ing plans, taken in late April and early May and re- 
leased in mid-June, point to a considerable further 
rise in such spending during the third quarter. Judg- 
ing from present indications, the total level of spend- 
ing on capital equipment in 1956 will not be very far 
from the $35-billion rate estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in March. But the quarterly 
pattern yielding this total has evidently changed 
somewhat: expenditures in the first half of the year 
have fallen somewhat below original anticipations, and 
the difference is evidently appearing in budgeted out- 
lays for the last half. This postponement of outlays 
from the first half to the last half, amounting to about 
$500 million (annual rate), is evidently attribut- 
able to the inability of capital goods producers to 
meet delivery schedules, mainly because of shortages 
of heavy steel early in the year. This interpretation is 
confirmed by the fact that backlogs in producer- 
goods industries have been rising persistently in 1956, 
even while the rate of capital goods deliveries has also 
been on the increase. 

The strength of capital goods demand is one aspect 
of mid-1956 that still distinguishes it from mid-1953 
(an end of a boom) and aligns it with mid-1952 (the 
beginning of a boom). In 1953. capital outlays began 
to subside only a few months after the peak in 
consumer durables demand. In 1956, a capital goods 
uptrend has already outlived adjustment in consumer 
goods by nine months, and will apparently survive 
for at least another three months. 


CONSUMERS AT THE HELM 


Standing athwart the business trend at midyear is 
that unpredictable taskmaster of all economic activ- 
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ity, the consumer. Looking backward over the past 
twelve months, it seems clear enough that it has been 
in the area of personal consumption that the business 
trend has been formed. In the last half of 1955, ex- 
tremely high levels of demand for consumer durables 
postponed a recession which had been widely forecast 
to begin in the middle of that year. The same strong 
demand for durables provided a compelling new set 
of incentives for plant and equipment outlays which 
has continued into the first half of 1956. In this 
sense, the consumer is more or less clearly responsible 
for both halves of the scissor-like pattern of trends of 
early 1956—the upswing of producer durables indus- 
tries, and the offsetting downswing in consumer 
durables. 

Simple neutrality on the part of the consumer in 
the last half of 1956 might well leave business con- 
ditions at the year’s end about where they are now. 
Anything less than neutrality—in the form of re- 
newed resistance to the blandishments of new-car 
salesmen during the 1956 model cleanup, and after 
introduction of 1957 models—could still make some 
significant downward adjustment almost imperative. 
On the other hand, something more than neutrality— 
evidenced by a continuing late blossoming of demand 
for 1956 models, and a cordial reception of the 1957 
models—could yield only a moderate decline in activ- 
ity in the third quarter, and a considerable upswing 
in the fourth quarter. 


STATE OF THE PURSE 


Which of these courses the consumer will pursue 
in the last half of the year is very much an open 
question, and a case of some merit can be made on 
either side. It is worth noting that while consumer 
outlays for durable goods have subsided to conserva- 
tive levels—conservative, at least by comparison with 
1955—the cash that consumers are called upon to lay 
out for durables has not declined at all. As current 
expenditures have fallen, obligations to repay against 
instalment debt (incurred mainly in connection with 
past purchases of durable goods) have risen. The 
heavy use of instalment debt in 1955 made that 
year’s durables purchases possible, but it is also an 
addition to consumers’ burdens in 1956. Just as the 
durables boom of late 1952 and early 1953 was paid 
for in 1953 and 1954, the durables boom of the first 
nine months of 1955 is being paid for now. Owing 
to the rising rate of repayment against debt, cash 
outlays involved in past and current purchases of 
durables in the first half of 1956 are evidently at an 
all-time high—a fact which contrasts strikingly with 
the sharp percentage declines being reported by dur- 
ables retailers as a group. 

In the first quarter, the net addition to instalment 
debt outstanding was at an annual rate of $3.3 billion. 
Judging from incomplete figures, the rate in the 
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second quarter has been in the neighborhood of $2 
billion. Since a further rise in the repayment rate 
is already built into the figures for the next several 
months, it is possible that the rate of net addition to 
debt will fall almost to zero by late in the third 
quarter, even if automobile sales should remain well 
above a 500,000 monthly level. 

However, the approach to a zero rate of net debt 
increment is not so optimistic an augury for automo- 
bile sales in late 1956 and 1957 as the same phenome- 
non was for sales in late 1954 and 1955. In the earlier 
period, the balance between extensions and repay- 
ments was achieved rapidly, and mainly by a sharp 
drop in extensions. The improvement in durables 
demand in late 1954 was thus preceded by a full year 
of stability in instalment debt outstanding. In 1956, 
the balance is evidently being achieved more slowly, 
and mainly by the continuing advance of repayments; 
the rate of extensions has declined, but not nearly 
so precipitately as in 1953-1954. As a result, the debt 
digestion period preceding the introduction of new 
1957 models will have been much shorter than the 
period preceding the introduction of 1955 models. 

Of course, the cash market for 1957 models should 
be very strong. Cash buyers have been conspicuously 
absent from the market throughout 1956—a_ with- 
drawal that might reasonably be expected in a year 
preceding the introduction of substantially new 
models. The cash buyers, at least, have had an ample 
digestion period, and should be in showrooms in 
gratifyingly large numbers by October or November. 
The fact that the cash market has been completely 
revitalized during the 1956 lull, and the credit mar- 
ket only partially revitalized, accounts for the gen- 
eral consensus of analysts that 1957-model sales 
should be very good but not up to the torrid stand- 
ard of 1955. 


BORROWERS AND SAVERS 


In 1955, the personal saving rate, as measured by 
the Department of Commerce, was lower than in any 
year since 1951; as a percentage of disposable income, 
it was lower than in any year since 1950. For the 
first three quarters of the year, personal saving aver- 
aged no more than 6% of disposable income (it then 
rose sharply in the fourth quarter). 

The reduction in the personal saving rate during 
1955 reflected an extremely sharp advance in out- 
standing debt, amounting to roughly $18 billion (of 
which $12 billion represented mortgage debt and 
$6 billion short-term debt). The total volume of new 
debt formation in 1955 in the personal sector was 
roughly double the volume in 1954, and substantially 
higher than the previous peak of $11 billion in 1953. 

This mammoth increase in debt was partly offset 
by the highest increase in both liquid and physical 
assets on record. Saving in the form of liquid assets— 


currency and bank deposits, shares in savings and 
loan associations, securities, and private insurance 
and pension reserves—amounted to roughly $23 
billion, $4 billion more than in 1952, the previous 
peak year. Excluding private insurance and pension 
reserves, which have been rising steadily as a form 
of saving throughout the postwar years, the rate of 
liquid saving in the form of currency, bank deposits, 
savings and loan shares and securities was $4 billion 
higher than in 1954 and about $2 billion higher than 
the previous peak in 1952. 

In the first half of 1956, the personal saving rate, 
as measured by the Department of Commerce, has 
evidently risen well above its 1955 average rate. 
The rise reflects mainly a drop in the rate of net 
debt formation, from the $18 billion level of 1955 
to perhaps $12 billion (seasonally adjusted annual 
rate). This drop in debt formation has been associ- 
ated with an offsetting decline in the rate of saving in 
the form of new housing, and a decline in the rate of 
accumulation of liquid assets. 

Because one individual’s debt often ends up as an- 
other individual’s asset, (perhaps after a lengthy 
series of exchanges), changes in the debt of the per- 
sonal sector as a whole are often accompanied by 
roughly corresponding (but smaller) changes in the 
financial assets of the sector as a whole. However, a 
growing volume of personal saving is now done in 
the relatively fixed or “committed” form of insurance 
and pension reserves. 

Changes in net debt are, therefore, now likely to 
be associated with relatively sharp changes in the 
rate of saving in “uncommitted” forms of liquid sav- 
ing—currency and bank deposits, securities, and sav- 
ings and loan shares. Reliable figures on what has 
happened to liquid assets of the personal sector in 
the first half will not be available for some months, 
but it seems probable that the rate of increase in 
these “voluntary” forms of saving, which are also 
the forms most readily available for spending, has 
been no higher, and perhaps somewhat lower, than 
it was during the digestion period of 1954. 


Apert T. Sommers 
Division of Business Economics 


Industrial Purchasing—A textbook on industrial and budget- 
ary purchasing principles, policies and practices. Stresses 
matters of policy and procedure, and draws on the pur- 
chasing experience of a large number of business exec- 
utives. Covers purchasing and related activities, includ- 
ing forms, organization, sources of supply, quality control, 
price determination, make-or-buy decisions, traffic, scrap 
disposal, etc. Control of purchasing activities is discussed 
at length. The final section of the book surveys many 
of the basic industrial products with which most pur- 
chasing agents deal. By J. H. Westing and J. V. Fine. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1955, 421 pp. $7.50. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF AGRICULTURAL ACT 


When the President signed the Agricultural Act of 1956 he referred to the 
Soil Bank as “‘the heart of the bill.”” Its purpose is to reduce surpluses and 
bring production into closer alignment with demand; to prevent over- 
production of other crops on acreage diverted from surplus crops; and to set 
up a program for soil, water, forest, and wildlife conservation. 


Acreage Reserve Program: The Secretary of Agriculture is to establish 
national reserve acreage goals for 1956-1959 crops of basic commodities 
(wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts, rice and tobacco). Producers will be com- 
pensated for reducing plantings to below their farm acreage allotments. 


© Compensation is to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture at 
a fair return for acreage withdrawn from production. The Secretary will 
weigh the loss of output against savings in costs by not cultivating the 
reserve acres. The compensation rate should provide ample incentive to 
farmers to retire enough land to achieve reserve acreage goals. 


© Total compensation may not exceed $750 million in any one year, or 
$375 million for wheat, $300 million for cotton, $300-million for corn, $7 
million for peanuts, $23 million for rice, and $45 million for tobacco. 


Conservation Reserve Program: Farmers may withdraw from cultivation 
a designated acreage of land normally used for the production of crops (re_ 
gardless of type of erop) and in its place provide vegetative cover, such as 
grass or trees, or water storage facilities. Participation in this program must 
be for periods of at least three years. 


© Rate of annual payment shall be based on what the Secretary feels is 
a fair rate of return. He is to take into consideration the value of the land in 
producing commodities usually grown on that type of land in that area, 
prevailing rental rates for similar land in that area, and adequate incentive 
to achieve desired participation. 


© The Secretary is to announce the national conservation reserve acreage 
goal not later than February 1 of each year. 


© Payments in carrying out the conservation reserve program are not to 
exceed $450 million for any one year. 


Surplus Disposal 


© The Secretary is to submit to Congress within ninety days detailed 
programs for (1) liquidating surplus farm products held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; (2) a food stamp or similar plan to provide for distribut- 
ing surplus production in the United States and territories to needy persons; 
and (3) for strategic stockpiling of agricultural products. Cotton is to be 
made available at competitive world prices. 

® A bipartisan commission is to be established and to submit not later 
than June 15, 1957, its recommendations to Congress for the greater use 
of agricultural products in the manufacture of rubber, industrial alcohol, 
motor fuels, plastics, and other commodities. 


Marketing Quotas and Acreage Allotments 


® National acreage allotment for cotton and rice for 1957 and 1958 shall 
not be less than in 1956. 

© Whenever base acreages are in effect for corn, producers must allocate 
15% of their farm-base acreage either to the acreage or the conservation 
reserve program. 

® This year’s crops of grain sorghums, barley, rye, and oats are to be sup- 
ported at 76% of parity. Transitional parity! for basic commodities is to 
be frozen during 1957.! 


1For definition of transitional parity, see footnote in The Business Record for April, 1956, p. 160. 
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NUMBER OF FARMS 
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BALANCE SHEET OF AGRICULTURE 
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PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


been asked to outline the essential differences 

between the consumer price indexes as compiled 
by Tue Conrerence Boarp and by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. It is easy to generalize and con- 
clude that the two series are more than roughly 
similar—a simple answer seemingly supported by the 
marked tendency of the two series to exhibit the 
same pattern of long-range price changes as the ac- 
companying chart shows. But a more detailed in- 
spection reveals a number of differences which can 
be helpful to index users. 

A fundamental similarity is established by their 
common purpose of measuring the price change of a 
market basket of goods and services bought by the 
families of urban wage earners and clerical workers 
in the United States. As we have often pointed out, 
however, the indexes do not show changes in the 
total cost of living nor provide a place-to-place com- 
parison of city price levels. 


THE URBANIZATION FACTOR 


A major difference between the current indexes lies 
in the definition of urbanization. Although both 
series are concerned with urban price change, the 
index of the BLS, which uses the Census Bureau 
definition of urbanized areas, is composed of cities 
and towns with populations of 2,500 or more. THE 
ConrerRENCE Boarp bases its index on cities of 
50,000 and over, thus conforming to the criteria es- 
tablished by the Census Bureau for standard metro- 
politan areas. 

While these areas overlap to a considerable degree, 
the BLS index for the United States is affected to 
a greater extent by price changes in the smaller locali- 
ties. The sixteen cities in the BLS index which are 
30,000 or less in population, amount to one fifth of 
the population represented in the BLS index. Three 
other cities are below 50,000. 

It is too soon to tell the long-term outcome of 
this difference in city coverage, because price stabil- 
ity has been the rule since 1952 when these small 
communities were first included in the BLS series. 
If, as special surveys have indicated in the past, the 
price change in small towns differs markedly from 
that in larger communities, the divergence of the two 
indexes can be expected to be greater in the future. 

The current output of the combined series is a 
total of forty-two different city indexes. As shown 


F veer TIME TO TIME, the Board’s staff has 
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in the table, eighteen of the larger cities are included 
in both series. Forty individual city indexes are pub- 
lished by Tue Conrerence Boarp and twenty by the 
BLS. The accompanying chart shows the price ~ 
changes reported by the BLS and NICB for six 
cities. The similarity in their price trend suggests 
that all forty-two city indexes can be compared 
and used in analyzing local price changes. Twenty- 
two of the cities surveyed by the Board are not 
included in the government series. 

Special note should be made of the difference in 
the New York indexes. As indicated by the official 
title, New York-Northeastern New Jersey, the BLS 
computes one index for this area. THe CoNFERENCE 
Boarp publishes the Newark-Northeastern New Jer- 
sey index covering the New Jersey part of the New 
York standard metropolitan area. 

The BLS collects prices in twenty-six additional 
cities and towns for their national index. Separate 
indexes are not compiled for these localities, which 


NICB and BLS Consumer Price Indexes 


(1947-1949=100) 
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include nine with populations between 30,000 and 
240,000, and sixteen which are 30,000 or less in size. 


MARKET BASKETS 
The differences in the weighting diagrams of the 


two indexes are minor in terms of effect on the all- 


items indexes. Since they will affect the price change 


_teflected by some of the subgroup indexes, however, 


users should check the item lists for discrepancies. 

To obtain a weighted total of individual item 
prices, a fixed “market basket,” based on the actual 
expenditures of the families of wage earners and 
clerical workers is used by both the BLS and the 
Board. Both series, therefore, measure price change 
as it affects families of this group, and not the urban 
population in general. 

The weighting patterns are based on the consumer 


expenditure survey of 1950, made available to the 
_ Board by the BLS. Working independently with the 


family expenditure data for individual goods and 


Index for Three Cities 


(1947-1949=100) 


6120 


ATA G49 or SQmef 51.9 32.6759. 74/55 

services, the research staffs selected items for the 
revised market baskets. In both cases adjustments 
were made for the influence of the Korean war on 
family spending, for sampling error, and for tempo- 
rary changes in family spending such as the unusual 
pattern of expenditure for television sets in 1951 and 
1952 when new stations opened across the country. 
The two market baskets, each containing approxi- 
mately 300 items, are therefore typical of family 
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Indexes for Three More Indexes 
(1947-1949=100) 
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spending in the early 1950’s, rather than of the year 
1950. 

The more important items of family expenditure 
are included in both market baskets. In other in- 
stances, however, different items were chosen, so that 
the item lists correspond only roughly. For instance, 
milk, hamburger, and potatoes are found in both, 
while watermelon, catsup and peanut butter appear 
only on the BLS items list, and cantaloupe, pork loin 
roast and stewing chicken are found only in the NICB 
market basket. Another case is found in the apparel 
index, where the price change of children’s clothing 
is currently imputed to men’s and women’s apparel 
in the Board’s index, while fourteen articles of chil- 
dren’s clothing are included in the BLS. 


Some Variations 


Some variation exists in the grouping of items into 
subcomponents and components. For example, dry 
cleaning occurs in the BLS housing component but 
is found in the Board’s index for apparel. When 
comparing the subsections of the indexes, users should 
make a special check for these differences. 

In the over-all pattern of family spending, the 
relative importance of the major item groups of both 
series shows close correspondence. As shown in the 
table, the differences between the components and 
subgroups are small when compared with total family 
consumption expenditures. To facilitate comparison, 
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Base Relative Importance of Items! in the BLS and NICB 
Consumer Price Indexes 


NICB BLS 

AT] items ssc Adekincdea ge oats Reet etemer 100.0 100.0 
HOOD 505 :.cis,sieielops, 8 ole WER oS oeie tageta sa oes ale 29.4 29.8 
Meat, ‘fish, poultry so. c.. 06.0. <0.0 Pees 8.1 be fae 
Cereals and bakery products............. 3.0 3.1 
Dairy products and eggs................ 5.3 5.6 
Fruits and vegetables..................- 4.4 4.6 
Other food at home. cscs siscert orvistpeestane rs 3.9 4.3 
Food away from home................-- 4.7 4.6 
HOUSING ica teeter one oe Ce Genie ice | 29.3 30.8 
AD DOTS Koa cisssiescie bicrert een Wipe Were ens. 04 elas _10.6 
PrONSPOTEGEHON A )<niniacit se s.s:h 5s Neto het tte 11.9 11.8 
SUNATIES Lilie cide. are coasters 40S re aaa 18.3 WS 


1Partially adjusted for differences in item groupings on the basis of the NICB 
arrangement. 


the groups have been partially rearranged according 
to the NICB arrangement of items. 


BASE DATE 


The obvious difference in the base date is not so 
important as it might appear. The 1947-1949=100 
base used by the BLS was established for all govern- 
ment indicators by the United States Bureau of the 
Budget. The Board selected the base of 1953=100 
to coincide with the introduction of its revised mar- 
ket basket and as a suitable measuring point for 
postwar price change. For comparative purposes, all 
NICB indexes in the accompanying charts have 
been rebased to 1947-1949=100. Since the base is 
merely a reference point, it can be changed without 
affecting the relative price change between any two 
points in time. 


PRICE COLLECTION AND SAMPLE 


Prices are.obtained from independent samples of 
stores and service establishments in each city. In 
each case, the prices collected are for items meeting 
descriptions specifying the quality of goods bought 
by wage-earning families. The BLS, which employs 
pricing agents to obtain the majority of its prices, 
includes considerable descriptive detail in its item 
specifications. The Board, collecting prices primarily 
by mail, employs broader and less detailed descrip- 
tions. This difference could be expected to have 
some influence on the reported price change. Further 
analysis may show, however, that the effect of these 
differences on price change may be balanced in a 
random fashion. 


DIFFERENCES AND PRICE CHANGE 


From a theoretical standpoint, the differences just 
catalogued may result in considerable variation in 
the price change measured by the two indexes in the 
future. Although the charted indexes seemingly con- 
tradict this conclusion, it is more likely that they 


City Price Indexes Published by the NICB and the BLS 


BLS | | NICB 


New York—Northeastern N. J. Akron 
Scranton Birmingham 
Washington, D. C. Bridgeport 

Chattanooga 

BLS and NICB | Dallas 

Denver 
Atlanta Des Moines 
Baltimore Duluth-Superior 
Boston Erie 
Chicago Evansville, Indiana 
Cincinnati Grand Rapids 
Cleveland Huntington-Ashland 
Detroit Indianapolis 
Houston Lansing 
Kansas City Milwaukee 
Los Angeles Newark—Northeastern N. J. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul New Orleans 
Philadelphia New York 
Pittsburgh Richmond 
Portland, Oregon Roanoke 
San Francisco—Oakland Rochester 
Seattle Syracuse 
St. Louis Wilmington 


merely demonstrate that these time series are less | 
sensitive barometers than commonly supposed. They — 
also suggest that the major factors of long-term price 
change are those fundamental to all economic change 
and nationwide in scope. 

No final conclusion about the process of price | 
change in the United States can be drawn from the | 
limited facts currently available. In maintaining its | 
long list of city indexes, the Board continues to par- 
ticipate actively in this area of research. With the 
current tendency toward a greater use of price series 
in national planning, in the development of regula- 
tory economic measures, and in equating prices with 
wages and salaries, continuation of the two inde- | 
pendent indicators is an important safeguard. Not 
only is the accuracy of the figures insured, but an 
active spur to continued research on statistical 
techniques and closely related problems is provided. 


Ourve E. VauGcHANn 
Statistical Division 


The Future of American Prosperity—By the year 2000 
average family income (in 1954 dollars) should increase 
to $11,000 as compared with $4,400 in 1950.—Philip Wer- 
nette. The MacMillan Company, New York, 1955, $3.50. 


The Analysis of Family Budgets—This book has two main 
objects: first, to present the detailed results of two 
British surveys conducted in 1937-1939; secondly, to 
present the results of a number of analyses of the data, 
together with a general survey of the problems encoun- 
tered in analyzing family budgets—By S. J. Praia and 
H. 8. Houthakker, Monograph No. 4, University of Cam- 
bridge, Department of Applied Economics. The Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1955, 372 pages. 
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Food Prices Rally 


PRICES of consumer goods were 0.2% higher in 
May, 1956, according to Tue Conrerence Boarp’s 
index of retail prices. At 101.2 (1953=100), the index 
reached its highest point of the year, which was 1.0% 
above the May, 1955, level. 

The purchasing value of the May dollar was 98.8 
cents (1953=100 cents), which was down 0.2 cents 
from April and 1 cent below last year. 


eggs fell 0.3%; a slight rise in butter could not bal- 
ance the sharp seasonal drop in egg prices. 


Housing Changes Balance Out 


Counterbalancing movements kept housing costs at 
the April level. Rents were 0.1%, and household op- 
erations items 0.2%, higher. Furnishings and equip- 
ment prices were down again, with a drop of 0.2%. 


The Conference Board's Consumer Price Index—United States Cities over 50,000 in Population 
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Contrasting movements in May replaced the general 
stability that characterized April prices. Food costs 
moved up 0.7%, and apparel and sundries prices each 
rose 0.1%. A decline of 0.3% in transportation costs 
did not balance the sharp rise in food prices. The 
housing index remained the same over the month. 


First Food Rise This Year 


Food prices increased for the first time this year, 
with higher prices for pork and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables leading the advance. Meat, fish and poultry 
rose 1.5%, reflecting generally higher prives for beef, 
pork and processed meats. This is the second month 
in which prices of pork products moved up. Fruits 
and vegetables were up 3.1%, with potatoes continuing 
their upward climb, and summer fruits coming into the 
market at higher prices than at the end of last season. 
The other-food-at-home index was up 0.3%, with 
margarine, lard and coffee having the largest increases. 
Cereal and bakery products were up 0.1%. Moving 
counter to the other food groups, dairy products and 
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Fuel, power and water registered the greatest change, 
declining 0.5%, with fuel prices seasonally lower. 


Apparel prices advanced 0.1%, with men’s apparel 
up 0.2%. Women’s clothing was slightly lower than 
in April. 

Transportation costs moved down again, continuing 
the trend started in February. Automobile prices con- 
tinued to decline, although public transportation rates 
advanced as some cities raised fares. 


Those Sundries Again 


The sundries index moved up 0.1%, with medical and 
personal care rising 0.4%. Recreational costs fell frac- 
tionally. 


Still Lower Than Year Ago 


Compared with a year ago, food was 0.7% cheaper, 
with meat, fish and poultry 5.9% lower. The other 
component groups rose over the year—housing 1.2%, 
apparel 0.9%, transportation 3.7%, and sundries 2.2%. 
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WORKERS’ BUDGETS IN 


unions that average wages currently fall short 

of the amount which a city worker would need 
to provide a “modest American level of living” for 
his family (wife and two children). In the April 
Collective Bargaining Report, the four-person budget 
is described as a valuable yardstick for wage bar- 
gaining, background data on the content of the BLS 
city worker’s family budget are provided, (including 
up-to-date estimates of costs in twenty cities) and 
certain employer objections are anticipated. 

The budget approach to wage negotiations, al- 
though as old as collective bargaining itself, has 
taken a back seat in recent years when the emphasis 
has been on cost-of-living and productivity increases. 
It may therefore be useful to review the subject of 
workers’ budgets—and the relationship of average 
wages and budget costs. 


TYPES OF BUDGETS 


A cost-of-living budget furnishes an estimate of 
the total amount of income that will maintain a spe- 
cified level of living over the period of a year. It 
provides for purchases of the goods and services be- 
lieved to represent this level of living and for pay- 
ment of taxes; it sometimes also includes an allow- 
ance for insurance and savings. It may be shown 
in terms of monthly or weekly costs by dividing the 
annual amount by twelve or fifty-two. Among the 
variables that the budgetmakers must decide in ad- 
vance are the size and type of family unit to which 
the budget should apply, the standard of adequacy 
it is to provide, the particular items and quantity of 
items needed annually to yield such a standard, and 
the time and place for pricing these items. 

To what use the budget will be put determines the 
type and size of family unit considered, as well as the 
standard of adequacy to be provided. In this coun- 
try, cost-of-living budgets generally have served 
three different purposes: (1) as a measure of the ex- 
tent of need of applicants for public assistance; (2) 
as a guide to minimum wage administrators and wage 
boards under state minimum wage laws; and (3) as 
a criterion for wage determination under collective 
bargaining.t 

Relief budgets and state minimum-wage budgets 


1They have also been used in broad economic analyses to measure 
the prevalence of poverty at a given time and place, to evaluate 
progress in removing poverty, etc. 


bes: AFL-CIO recently advised its member 
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WAGE NEGOTIATIONS 


are beyond the scope of this article. Wage-earner — 
budgets are usually related to a family unit composed 
of four persons—a worker (the sole breadwinner), — 
his wife and two school-age children—and the stand- — 
ard of adequacy they purport to represent has been © 
raised over the past two decades. Budgets that pro- 
vided a “minimum subsistence” level of living have © 
given way to budgets that provide a “modest but — 
adequate” level of living. 


CITY WORKER'S FAMILY BUDGET 


The city worker’s family budget to which the AFL- 
CIO referred has been described as “modest but © 
adequate.” It was developed by the Bureau of Labor — 
Statistics in 1946-1947 under the guidance of a tech- _ 
nical committee. In general, the items and quantities 
included were chosen on the basis of two guiding 
principles—scientific standards, where available, and 
prevailing practices. For food and housing, technical 
standards of adequacy formulated by specialists were 
used as a starting point, and then translated into a 
list of foods and into a description of housing by ref- — 
erence to the actual buying and renting practices of 
families with moderate incomes. With regard to 
clothing and other goods and services for which — 
“scientific” standards do not exist, the sole criterion 
was what consumers themselves thought was neces- 
sary. Studies of city family expenditures made be- 
tween 1929 and 1941 were used for this purpose. The 
relation between amounts bought and changes in in- 
come were charted, and that point where the in- 
crease in buying showed a tendency to decline rela- 
tively was selected as the budget level. 

The items were priced in thirty-four large cities by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in March, 1946, June, 
1947, and October, 1949, 1950 and 1951.2 If more re- 
cent budget costs are desired, it is possible to approxi- 
mate them by applying to the October, 1951, data 
the changes in the price level and in OASI and fed- 
eral income-tax rates. In this manner, Tun Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp estimated that the average annual cost 
of the four-person budget in twenty-six cities during 
the first quarter of 1956 was $4,299. 

When the budget was developed for a city worker’s 

1See “The City Worker’s Family Budget,” by Lester S. Kellogg 
and Dorothy S. Brady, in Worker’s Budgets in the United States: 
City Families and Single Persons, 1946 and 1947, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin No. 927. 


*The most recent estimates appeared in “City Worker’s Family 
Budget for October, 1951,” Monthly Labor Review, May, 1952. 
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family of four, it was anticipated that comparable 
budgets would later be prepared for the more repre- 
sentative types of families of larger and smaller 
sizes. But the only other budget that has yet ap- 
peared in the projected series is one for a retired 
elderly couple.1 The BLS provides an interim esti- 
mating procedure, however, based on adequacy of 
diets, that makes it possible to adjust the four-person 
budget to families of different sizes.2 This procedure 
is followed in table 1, which shows that, for the level 
of living for which a four-person family would need 
income of $4,299, a two-person family would require 
income of $2,905, a three-person family $3,664, and 
a five-person family $4,865. 

It is noteworthy that average wages and salaries 
per full-time employee in manufacturing exceed 
the estimated cost of the four-person city worker’s 
family budget today. As the chart shows, this was 
not true five or ten years ago. The change results 
from a continual improvement in wages over the 
decade, combined with relative stability in the con- 
sumer price index in the past five years. 


HELLER COMMITTEE BUDGETS 


The Heller Committee for Research in Social Eco- 
nomics of the University of California has been 


1The elderly couple’s budget was prepared by the Social Security 
Administration in close cooperation with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to maintain comparability with the city worker’s family 
budget in level of living and procedures employed. Details of budget 
quantities appeared in “A Budget for an Elderly Couple,” Soczal 
Security Bulletin, February, 1948, and the most recent ‘estimated 
cost in “Budget for an Elderly Couple, October, 1950,” Monthly 
Labor Review, September, 1951. 


See “Budget Levels for Families of Different Sizes,” in Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin, No. 927, op. cit. 
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pricing family budgets in San Francisco periodically 
since 1923. The budgets priced in recent years, which 
are based on 1950 income and expenditure studies, 
relate to the family of a wage earner and the family 
of a salaried worker.1 For both, the family consists 
of a man, wife, boy of thirteen and girl of eight. In 
September, 1955, the cost of the wage-earner budget 
was $5,466 for families that rented their homes, and 
$5,798 for those that owned their homes. The budget 
for the family of a salaried junior professional and 
executive worker, which allows for home ownership, 
came to $8,130. 

According to the Heller committee, the budgets 
are an attempt to measure the cost of maintaining 
the “commonly accepted” standards of living of 
families in two different occupational groups. By 
the commonly accepted standard is meant “the sum 
of those goods and services that public opinion cur- 
rently recognizes as necessary to health and reason- 
ably comfortable living.” 

The kinds and quantities of items included in the 
budget (except life insurance and medical care?) 
are based on the customary habits of families living 
in the San Francisco Bay area, although the food and 
housing allowances also meet objective standards of 
adequacy. “If more than half of the families report- 
ing in the expenditure studies, purchased or had a 


1Quantity and Cost Budgets for Two Income Levels, Prices for 
the San Francisco Bay Area, September, 1955,’’ The Heller Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Economics of the University of Cali- 
fornia, 1956. 

?The budgets provide an allowance for commercial life insurance 
which, when added to the benefits from OASI, will provide an income 
of about half the budget, excluding taxes, if the head of the family 
should die while the children are young. The medical-care allowance 
is based on the cost of prepaid medical-care plans, plus certain ex- 
penses not covered by the plans. 


Family Budget Costs and Worker's Earnings 
ANNUAL COST OF GOODS, SERVICES, Rica 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGES AND SALARIES PER FULL-TIME FACTORY EMPLOYEE 


The budget figures refer to the estimated average cost of the City Worker’s Family Budget for four 
persons in twenty-six cities in March, 1946, October, 1951, and the first quarter of 1956. State and local 
taxes are not included. The earnings data refer to the years 1945, 1951, and 1955. 


Sources: Office of Business Economics; Bureau of Labor Statistics; The Conference Board 
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stock of a particular item, that item was included 
in the budget as representing the standard of the 
group,” the Heller committee explains. “For example, 
if more than 50% have an automobile and a refriger- 
ator and live in an owned home, these items appear 
in the budget.” The cost of the budget, therefore, 
must exceed the average income of the specific 
occupational group, the Heller committee points 
out, since actual consumption has been modified to 
provide for every family all the items that at least 
50% of the families in the group have managed to 
get for themselves. 

The Heller committee’s wage-earner budget en- 
joyed its greatest popularity in collective bargaining 
right after World War II, and just prior to the pub- 
lication of the city worker’s family budget, chiefly 
because it was the only cost of living budget that 
was regularly brought up to date and priced.! Labor’s 
other choice were the Works Progress Administration 
budgets developed in 1934-1936 for basic mainten- 
ance and emergency standards of living, but the 
maintenance budget had been officially repriced for 
the last time in 1943. Besides, it was considered un- 
suitable because it reflected the outlook of a depres- 
sion period. (The tremendous expense of preparing 
and pricing budgets of their own has, with few excep- 
tions, kept unions dependent upon the budgets de- 
veloped by other organizations or by the govern- 
ment.) 


BUYING PATTERNS DIFFERENT NOW 


An admitted weakness in using the BLS city work- 
er’s family budget today is that it is based on ex- 
penditure studies made from 1929 to 1941, and does 
not reflect changes in family spending habits since 
pre-World War II. Income has risen considerably in 
the interim, and with it the standard of living. The 
pattern of spending today may reveal different points 
at which the increase in buying tapers off as income 
rises; 7.¢., the indicators of relative urgency at which 
the budget level was set. The raw material for mak- 
ing revisions is at hand in the shape of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 1950 consumer expenditure sur- 
vey, but funds have not been made available for a 
new budget study. 


A NEW FAMILY BUDGET 


Last year, however, the Welfare and Health Coun- 
cil of New York City developed a family budget 
standard designed to correspond to the level of living 
represented by the city worker’s family budget. It 
also incorporates new information on family living 
requirements, such as that provided by consumer 
surveys made in 1948 and 1950 by federal research 
agencies, recent revisions in standards of nutritional 


1See “The Heller Budget in Wage Negotiations,” Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 82, National Industrial Conference Board, 1947. 


requirements, and statistics showing the utilization 
of medical services by persons enrolled in prepaid 
medical plans.* 

According to the Welfare and Health Council: 
“With the exception of food and housing for which 
authoritative national standards have been deter- 
mined, the general procedure was to check the cur- 
rent validity of the city worker’s family budget (for 
a family of four persons) in relation to more recent 
factual information pertaining to consumer needs 
and practices in New York City, to make such ad- 
justments as appeared to be needed, and to develop 
equivalent budgets for other family types.” Esti- 
mated weekly costs of the Welfare and Health Coun- 
cil budget standard for families of different types 
and sizes are shown in table 3.? 

1Welfare and Health Council of New York City, “A Family 
Budget Standard for the Use of Social and Health Agencies in New 
York City,” 1955. 

*Table 3 shows that the Welfare and Health Council budget 
standard for the type of four-person unit represented by the city 
worker’s family budget came to an estimated $81.19 per week ($73.80, 
excluding taxes). Estimating the BLS budget for New York City 
in October, 1954, in the same way as the first-quarter 1956 estimates 
shown in table 1 were computed, would yield a weekly cost for 
goods, services, and other outlays of $73.31. This is only half a dollar a 
week less than the equivalent amount shown in the budget standard, 


and suggests that the more recent expenditure data might not 
greatly change the budget totals. 


Marital Status of American Workers, April, 1955 
65.5 MILLION=100 % 


SO WIVES OF 
S559 WORKING ese 
De SBANDS <xeesese 


oKKIO 


ONE CHILD 
11% 


4lncludes married women whose husbands were not in the labor 
force, and persons who were widowed, divorced or married with 
spouse absent. 

The distribution of married couples by number of children was 
estimated by The Conference Board. 

Source: Bureau of the Census 
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Table |: Estimated Cost of City Worker's Family Budget 
for Twenty-six Cities, First Quarter, 1956 


Size of Family 


Item 
2 Persons | $ Persons | 4 Persons | 5 Persons 


Goods and services.......... $4,383 
Life imsurance.............. 98 
Occupational expenses....... 22 

Total, excluding taxes..... 4,503 
OASI contributions......... 84 
Federal income tax.......... 278 

PRGtAlbDuC gebses.. » sicsiee $4,865 


Bemweekne sos le Sens $94 


The costs of the budgets for families smaller and larger than four persons were 
estimated by applying to the cost of goods and services and life insurance for four 
persons, factors recommended by BLS for adjusting the budgets to families of various 
sizes; i.e, two persons—65.1%; $8 persons—83.7%; and five persons—114.8%. 
Occupational expenses were kept constant, and appropriate OASI contributions and 
federal income-taxes computed. ¥y 
Sources: Estimated by Tae ConrereNce Boarp from Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Census Bureau, and Conference Board data 


Table 2: Earnings of Workers in Covered Employment 
By Sex and Age 


Median Annual Earnings, 1953 
Sex and Age 


In Dollars | go? At Workers 

PAT PIOUEIMICEEA <6) « apeia cide aSis 90m ¢iever3-r siwieya are 2,350 100.0 
UGS oR Us Be a Boca 1,350 57.4 
PURINE Henle andicsart te Ud ticks oo aybiasaiaiaiiel a: ae 3,200 136.2 
\igete(sio U) 2 RE te ae Se 525 22.3 
PDN far g Ninos) 0.5: syo.di oars usiiaatalbineus, ogy s 2,600 110.6 
eI oy os ars fo)'s 2.4 3) 5a,03)5 Siaus's alin ole 3,900 166.0 
MERPRRUM MS Rees. cis nie ieee thele's ete crete eres 3,800 161.7 
Te es aes esp teletetailehe « Shks $,575 162.1 
PUN ean ties OI Mis Nalin c'n ol a8: gat snate, 8 Vics 3,225 137.2. 
May Slo ets GREE erent e Q,275 96.8 


d employment is employment covered by the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ae er Phe median . the amount that divides the group exactly in half. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Table 3: Estimated Weekly Costs of Welfare and Health 
Council Budget Standard, New York City, 
October, 1954 


Total Budget, 
Excluding Taxes 


Type and Size of Family 


‘pas 

Unit with 

School Age 
Children 

Husband-wife units, both under 40, 
husband employed: 

Rae Child, ALE Gnccs ese vee eens 79.8 
MSG, gurl Al...a%s.S ete Mole SS lhe 91.3 
CG A Sa A ee eee 100.0 
Boy 16, girl 13, boy 10...........-. 121.3 
Young couple, both employed......... 81.9 
Elderly couple, retired..............- 54.2 
Widow 25, child 4.05.5. 62 sec cc2 scans 53.2 


Single working woman 45, living alone. 51.9 
This is $1.10 less than the cost shown in the source owing to deduction of the 

Seales sHinwaneds The budget standard called for policies that would be 

paid up by age sixty-five. 

Source: Welfare and Health Council of New York City 
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Leaving aside questions raised by the concept of 
relating wages to needs, it is interesting to consider 
the problem of choosing the most appropriate family 
unit for general wage-determination purposes. Does 
it make sense to look to the cost of living of a four- 
person family in judging the adequacy of average 
wages? If the typical worker were a married man 
with two children, and if average wages accurately 
reflected his pay, the answer might be yes. Are these 
the facts in the matter? 


MARITAL STATUS OF LABOR FORCE 

Actually, there is no typical worker. (See chart 
showing the distribution of American workers in 
April, 1955, by marital status). One out of five per- 
sons in the labor force in April, 1955, was single, and 
15% were wives of working husbands. Of the slightly 
more than half the labor force represented by mar- 
ried men living with their wives, only an estimated 
11% fitted the budget description, while another 
10% had larger families; 31% had smaller families. 
The remaining 13% of workers fell under the catch- 
all heading of “other marital status”; 7.e., persons 
who have been widowed, divorced, separated from 
spouse, etc. 


THE AGE CYCLE IN WAGES 

Average earnings of the hypothetical budget worker 
would be considerably higher than the over-all aver- 
age wage.! In 1953, for example, median annual earn- 
ings of all workers in employment covered by old-age 
and survivors’ insurance were $2,350, but the median 
for male workers was one third above this amount, 
and the median for men in the age groups where 
they would be most likely to head a four-person 
family (thirty-to-fifty years old) was almost two 
thirds above it. 

Since there is no typical worker, and since the 
average earnings of all workers do not represent the 
earnings of the married man with two children, there 
is little logic in comparing average earnings with a 
four-person budget. As a member of the BLS staff 
wrote in the report introducing the city worker’s 
family budget?: “Before a completely valid general 
comparison of incomes with the costs of family 
budgets can be made, it would be necessary to de- 
velop budgets for all the common types of family, 
to assemble accurate figures on the distribution of 
income for each size of family, and to estimate the 


See table 2 showing median annual earnings in employment 
covered by old-age and survivors’ insurance according to sex and age 
of worker. In terms of hourly or weekly wages there would not 
be so wide a variation by age, since one factor that produces differ- 
ences in annual earnings is the greater prevalence of full-time work 
the year round among men thirty to fifty than among younger and 
older men, and among women. Nevertheless it is likely that for any 
time unit measured, the average earnings of men thirty to fifty 
would be significantly greater than the average for all workers. 

?Abner Hurwitz, in article on “Family Incomes and Cost of Family 
Budgets,” BLS Bulletin No. 927. op. cit. 


(Continued on page 332) 


Companies Report: 


CORPORATE DIRECTORS’ PAY UP MODERATELY 


paid to the directors of 333 manufacturing 

companies participating in this month’s survey 
of business practices has increased, but only slightly. 
This month’s survey also reveals that during the past 
three years there has been no marked change gen- 
erally in the size of boards of directors or in the rela- 
tive composition of the boards as far as inside vs. 
outside directors are concerned. 

Only a few cooperating companies include outside 
directors in employee benefit plans. However, en- 
forced retirement of outside directors at a fixed age 
is a small but growing practice. And honorary 
directorships for retired directors are as yet a novelty. 

The survey shows that there has not been much 
change in the frequency with which boards meet; 
monthly and quarterly meetings are still most 
common. 


ee EARLY 1953, the average compensation 


COMPENSATION OF DIRECTORS 


Considering fees and retainers together, it appears 
that about one out of six companies surveyed have 
increased either regular fees or retainers, or both, 
since the beginning of 1953. Only half a dozen com- 
panies report any reductions in fees or retainers, 
and four of these involve the elimination of pay- 
ments to inside directors. Of the remaining two, one 
is a metalworking machinery company which pays 
only outside directors. It reports: “Our directors’ 
fee has been substantially reduced since 1953.” And 
a furniture manufacturing concern reduced directors’ 
fees from $250 to $150 per meeting in 1955. 

A detailed report of the directorship pay practices 
of the 333 cooperating companies is given in Table 2. 


Regular Meeting Fees 


Fees are the most common form of remuneration 
paid to directors for their services. In the two thirds 
of the cooperating companies which pay a fee to 
outside directors for attendance at regular board 
meetings, the most usual amounts are $50 and $100. 

Two fifths of the companies report paying one or 
the other of these amounts in 1956 as compared with 
slightly over two fifths in 1953. An increase is re- 
vealed in payments of $100 and over, with almost 
half of the cooperators reporting such payments in 


1956, compared with slightly more than two fifths 
in 1953. 

The largest reported fee paid to directors for at- 
tendance at regular meetings is $500. It is being 
paid by two companies, one a steel producer and 
the other a producer of nonferrous metals. The 
board of one of these companies meets monthly and 
the other quarterly. 

Of the ninety-four companies that report paying 
no fees to outside directors for attending regular 
meetings in 1956, fifty-nine pay annual retainers (for 
other than committee service). And among the com- 
panies paying fees, only ten report current payments 
of $20 or less. Table 1 shows fees paid in 1953 and 
1956 to outside directors for attending regular board 
meetings. Three reporting companies use the Ton- 
tine system of compensating directors. This pro- 
vides for distribution of a fixed sum among board 
members attending a meeting. 

It is not the prevailing practice to pay inside 
directors for attending board meetings. However, 
of those companies having both inside and outside 
directors, about one third do pay inside directors 
either through regular meeting fees or retainers, or 
both, in addition to their usual salaries as employees. 
The prevalence of this practice has not changed 
noticeably since 1953. 


Annual Salaries 


In recent years many participating companies have 
placed directors’ compensation on a retainer or 
salaried basis. Most of these payments are reported 
on an annual basis, although actual payments may be 
made monthly, quarterly, or at some other interval. 
Currently ninety-two of the cooperating companies 
pay their outside directors a fixed salary for regu- 
lar service as directors, exclusive of retainers for 
committee work. This compares with seventy-nine 
companies paying such a retainer in 1958. In addi- 
tion, one third of the ninety-two also pay regular 
meeting fees. This is a slightly greater proportion 
than in 1953. 


Size of Retainers 


There appears to be no common practice regarding 
the size of retainers. They range all the way from 
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the $41,250 paid to one director of a chemical com- 
pany in 1955 to the $12 a year paid to the directors 
of a furniture manufacturing company. Twelve com- 
panies that used retainers as a means of compensating 
directors in 1953 pay larger retainers in 1956. And 
only one company reports paying a smaller retainer 
in 1956 than in 1953. Another company has elimi- 
nated retainers for inside directors. One nonferrous 
metals company which in 1953 paid an annual re- 
tainer of $1,000 and no meeting fee to both its inside 
and outside directors now pays $500 a meeting for 
four meetings a year. The president of the company 
explains the new practice in this way: 


“All directors are paid a fee of $500 for attendance 
at each meeting. This amount is paid to all directors 
whether or not they are employees of the company. It 
is felt that this amount encourages active participation 
in the affairs of the company and recognizes the responsi- 
bility and service between meetings. There is no other 
compensation provided. An annual fee of up to $1,000 
had been paid prior to January, 1953, but it has been only 
within the past year that the present practice has been 
adopted.” 


Illustrative of the growing practice of combining 
meeting fees and retainers in compensating directors— 
particularly outside directors—is the policy follow- 
ed by a manufacturer of paper and paper products. 
The treasurer sets forth these payments in detail: 


“Our employee salaried directors receive no additional 
compensation for being a director or for attending direct- 
ors’ meetings or committee meetings. Our six non- 
salaried directors (including a retired former employee) 
receive an annual fee of $2,000 and an attendance fee 


Table |: Fees Paid to Outside Directors for Regular 
Meetings in 1956 vs. 1953 


Number of Companies 
Fee Paid 


ilar. As Se, ac Saree ee 


me Oo oo 
S OO Sr Cr 69 09 CO 


iS) 
Om 


STE a hs ciein >, insets apa hacia we 
PUTS UREES ES fei. vc. ars oH se eoe ery astei ei ee a. Sie 
Total number of companies having outside 
TPREEOER. 2) its Riche Ov ae aes ae hee 304 
1Among the companies reporting no fees paid to outside directors for attending 


regular meetings are 59 companies which paid annual retainers for other than com- 
mittee service in 1956, and 51 companies in 1953, 
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of $100 for each meeting attended. Five of these ‘out- 
side’ directors are also members of one or two stand- 
ing committees and receive annual compensation of 
$1,500 for each committee of which they are a member, 
plus $100 for each committee meeting attended. Most 
outside directors thus receive an annual fee of $5,000 
plus $100 for each board meeting and committee meet- 
ing attended. One committee meets two to four times 
a year, and the other committee meets one to three 
times a year. All directors are compensated for expenses 
incidental to their attendance at the meetings.” 


Committee Fees and Retainers 


Almost three of every ten cooperating companies 
pay outside directors regular fees for attending meet- 
ings of committees of the board. This is only a slightly 
larger number than in 1953. The largest committee 
fee reported is $300. One construction materials com- 
pany reports that “fees for attendance at meetings 
of special committees of the board are set at the 
time the committee is created.” 

Twenty companies currently compensate outside 
directors for committee service through annual re- 
tainers. Most limit these annual salaries to mem- 
bers of the executive committee, but a few include 
members of other committees—such as audit and 
finance. (See footnotes in Table 2.) 

Twenty-six companies report paying committee 
fees, and five companies pay retainers in addition 
to regular salary to inside directors for committee 
service. There has been little change since 1953 in 
the use of these payments. 


Reimbursement of Expenses 


Almost two thirds of the companies participating 
in this month’s survey reimburse outside directors 
for expenses incurred in attending board and com- 
mittee meetings. These payments take many vari- 
ations. But most companies pay for actual incurred 
expenses, and only one out of five pays a stipulated 
amount. One company states that it pays for “reas- 
onably incurred expenses.” Another fairly common 
variation is to pay outside directors for expenses 
only while attending meetings held away from the 
company’s main office location or away from the 
director’s home city. 

There has been little change since 1953 in the 
practice of reimbursing directors for meeting ex- 
penses, judging from cooperators’ replies. Four com- 
panies that did not pay for these expenses in 1953 
do so now, and two companies state that they have 
increased the stipulated amount paid. 

The president of an office equipment company 
indicates how his company feels about reimburse- 
ment of directors’ expenses. 


“This company made a rather complete study of 
directors’ fees less than two years ago when two vacancies 
were filled on the board. It became evident at that 
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BUSINESS RECORD 


time that it was a substantial sacrifice for well-known 
and respected business leaders to accept board mem- 
bership when attendance would involve many hours. 
For example, our New York directors spend the entire 
day when they travel to and from our home office for a 
monthly meeting. Our investigation at that time seemed 
to point to the annual retainer or salary as a commonly 
adopted solution. There were several objections to such 
an annual retainer. And the $50 per diem for expenses 
in addition to the $100 fee was an alternate. It by no 
means represents the value of the directors’ additional 
time in traveling to and from meetings, but we like to 
feel that our directors are willing to accept some sacri- 
fice in serving the company and the other stockholders.” 


COMPOSITION OF THE BOARD 


The number of directors on the boards of the 333 
participating companies varies from a minimum of 
three to as many as twenty-nine (a large chemical 
manufacturer) .1 About one sixth of the companies 
report that they have seven-man boards, and one 
seventh report having nine-man boards. Eleven- and 
twelve-man boards are quite usual. Only one out of 
eight has a board of fifteen or more members. In 
1953, one out of nine of the same 333 companies had 
boards of this magnitude. 

There has been some change in the size of fifty 
boards during the past three years. Thirty-five com- 
panies, or one out of ten, report an increase in the 
size of their boards. And fifteen companies report 
a smaller number of directors. The decreases are usu- 
ally one or two directorships at most, whereas reports 
of increases of three to four members are not un- 
common. Most of the increases seem to have re- 
sulted from electing additional outside directors to 
the board, with the number of inside directors re- 
maining constant. (See table 3.) 

Regarding the size of corporate boards the presi- 
dent of a company manufacturing communications 
equipment says: 


“In other companies, I have had experience with 
boards numbering as many as fifteen directors, includ- 
ing some physically unable to attend most meetings. 
From this experience I feel directorates, to be most 
effective, should be small in number and composed as 
largely as possible of men alert, vigorous, and possessing 
mutual respect and confidence.” 


A previous survey, conducted by THe ConFERENCE 
Boarp in 1950, revealed that the size of the corporate 
board tends to vary with the size of the company. 
A spot check of the answers to this current survey 
indicates that the 1950 findings still hold. There are 
exceptions, of course. One sizable building materials 
company has a board of five directors, while a rela- 
tively small company in the metal stampings and 
coatings industry has twenty directors. Seventeen of 


IState laws usually fix a minimum number, whereas company 
by-laws specify"a maximum number of directors. 
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the participating companies report that they are 
closely held, as indicated in tables 2 and 4, and this 
may affect the size of their boards. 


MAKEUP OF THE BOARD 


The current survey shows that in 1956 only twenty- 
one cooperating companies have boards consisting en- 
tirely of employee directors. At the other extreme are 
ten companies having only one inside director on 
their boards. (See table 4.) 

The survey further reveals that in 1953 twenty- 
nine of these same 333 companies had boards made 
up entirely of employees, and eleven companies each 
had only one inside director. 

The current survey shows that in 1956 there is a 
fairly even balance between the number of com- 
panies having a majority of outside or inside direct- 
ors. Slightly more than half the companies report 
that outside directors are in a majority on their 
boards. About one company in eighteen reports an 
even balance between inside and outside directors. 

Illustrative of current executive opinion on the 
optimum makeup of a board of directors is the state- 
ment of a financial officer of an apparel manufacturing 
concern: 


“Tt has been our belief that a board balanced among 
representatives of ownership, management and outside 
interests is desirable. Our present board of directors con- 
sists of two members representing management, one 
member representing both management and ownership, 
five members representing only major ownership and 
four members who represent neither management nor 
major ownership.” 


Following are other typical comments regarding 
the composition of boards: 


“Our board of directors has been changed considerably, 
and it is now composed of men who are business execu- 
tives themselves. Some of them operate their own 
businesses, so they are in a position to give us valuable 


Table 3: Prevailing Size of Board in 1956 vs. 1953 


Number of Companies 


Per Cent offCompanies 
Number of Board Members 


Sixteen to twenty....... 
Twenty-one to thirty.... 
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Table 4: Composition of the Board of Directors in 333 Manufacturing Companies 


1956 1953 1956 1958 
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Table 4: Composition of the Board of Directors in 333 Manufacturing Companies—Continued 
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Table 4: Composition of the Board of Directors in 333 Manufacturing Companies—Continued 


1956 1953 


Type of Company Total | Number} Total | Number 
Number of Number of 
of Inside of Inside 
Directors} Directors] Directors} Directors 
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IS, Ree RE APs Res sits Ore, Ais 15 5 15 5 
IME heh hires Hcl <x Va esis cho aor 18 12 19 12 
1 eRe Gio: SASSO ICTR One. eID 12 4 12 4 
Ce fed die aien erotics me whee Severale 9 4 9 4 
ER edicts tes atapim cto stealn actos 8 9 4 9 4 
re ES AS SO SS 3 11 8 12 8 
Ai ts are Sore ee SOc eis on erie 5 Q 5 2 
CBE Foc Gee ono aan er Cae 12 1l 12 11 
ND ess scrafe tests fb seT tress eae, ha totes Be ete 17 6 18 ’ 

Furniture and fixtures 
1, RR CII Ae ce AED oe cee tf 4 (/ 4 
a a ER SPR Ss. OED Gls: CRS 7 5 vi 5 
Bis Fos Bho oie Reena cd tess Manes 9 4 9 4 
Det atei che ga otis stacks endo ac. tf g 8 4 
1 AE CREO arachee CeTe Canny 6 3 6 3 
Le ee Seen Seow ace ache 6 5 6 5 
AGuy i Srefeeisis ota igisteleyecelefetsievalaiets 4 3 4 3 
BY oe sites! Qafes als: Asoka asters aetare 6 1 6 1 

Leather and products 

Bee plies Mita: src stare ages eemerers ayy 16 17 16 
Bah cke iis Setace sidiewbeietanths ogee 's 12 4 12 4 
Ce eg: heb s a tivtelte ave Seis Mercere ti 6 4 4 
LD Geen Sar A Re Ons SI Ne. 6 10 5 10 5 
1D. Grier SA ee Sia ciceaicrs cen a Puc 13 3 9 2 

Lumber products 
DE. i-a Wratetttacs ote o eeperee te Sa aes oie 5 4 5 4 
ia cheontie eles aieiolo is aterarmes oye 9 6 9 6 
RE ane enotee hy SOR Soe CEE it 4 4 4 
TALS stato oth an p caso rela lense cieeeme oe 14 9 12 9 
Paper and allied products 
Ae cots Beis as plaids, totes Gheme Gtatito le 5 1 5 1 
Bites ab ro Sats. « ee ats setebeie Seetaysr 3 2 3 2 
CS Titus bittck: 0. AAR Aisa Siren 9 5 9 5 


*Reported by company as being closely held 


advice. This is quite a change for our company, since 
the board used to be composed of bankers, attorneys and 
brokers who did not contribute too much to the policy- 
making of the company.” 

* * * 


“From our own experience I would say that, for com- 
panies of our size, having officers as directors has an 
advantage in effective operation of the company. How- 
ever, the disadvantage of not having men on our board 
who have other and wider interests must be fully recog- 
nized. Their experience and knowledge could very mate- 
rially add to our own.” 

* # 

“Our company board consisted originally of officers 

and larger stockholders. In the past three years the 
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Type of Company Total Nosh, 
oO! 
of Inside 


Deira aa ee te tts eres ss 12 Q 12 2 
em: ode cae Reis sore 9 6 9 6 
Bek sectes has. a MRE SR ae 5 Q 5 2 
LO MOE aoe. GO AAI SE Aare 9 5 9 5 
|G RAR aot Oegrate fer ee operon 7 5 5 5 
Ph c3 wat. Reeve Se Mis earcdece Stas eee 9 2 9 - 4 
Dard ces eee Helse as ee Se oh 11 5 ll 5 
Re eestor sclera enete aioe s Mtoe. 9 4 9 4 
cious a Se siete ae eee Gee 12 5 12 5 
Me cae Sracascate oeep tens 11 10 11 10 
Nadas Saale as sen ce eee ee 12 g 12 2 
Oe Ge caer Ot Perea AMS cade 11 4 ll 4 
Bee sic poe hae ae woes ake 5 5 5 5 
Qe visi dee Shee a edd he 12 ll 12 ll 
Rex aithele the ccs Boba, Capraro 16 10 16 10 
Petroleum refining 
ROS = eR ARS ieee ols c Chae 9 iu 9 7 
Be chs. cea hee aad ain Se ake aes ats 11 7 11 % 
Glen has gal ale aa oe Wiehe Se ee 12 12 12 12 
De ys dow dhis 9 Reo bas ape as < 15 10 15 10 
| RSRAE Ge rene een ae One 10 5 5 5 
Bi Ab ong sacs dc Baue es Hanae see 17 6 17 6 
Giisss ca statl. cipitation 18 i 18 {i 
1: SOR Cee eer ne Ceercceae ie eetc air 15 12 14 12 
Wise a qe ers epgittaratote ee htc attra 14 14 14 14 
Rubber products 
RAND HSC oper chore <tr 9 9 9 9 
Leet OMe OR Ets oe oo CORE 18 2 13 2 
(Ue ore seer cose. coders 11 5 11 5 
Dyes Sicko. otoves: 6) aroy syallecere Aeoreteasyaced 6 2 6 g 
Ee Ss arsbe siete sis Sicgeld ater Ceased 9 6 9 6 
| OP BRR Ob onUeeere se Onin 2 20 6 20 6 
Textile mill products 
BOE cctloatars Biv eweic's opis 16 1 16 1 
Bae ccisachg pete © acciage ckalehedtteteasross if Q fi 2 
NE sider erapete'a: ot eupuene ecetere ter eae ep 4 mt 4 
Dy astatote act osiete epaes: a teteuarage sia ve 3 i 3 
Bo seck Sf conpeye cde Seine wea earn id 4 7 4 
Pees ecipeeenon exer cens 6 g 6 2 
Ges cnide ase eine «os tp a tee 9 5 9 5 
| a SRR Otte cane, ae ates Oo 6. e 6 6 6 6 
Deiees sv isheidratels eistelese ce haaetobe ll % 9 7 
B sens Cbs AL eo aeToloeLd 3 11 4 ll 3 
| Cee Be ees et ae: oe 9 3 9 3 
| eRe IR Re ole hee ee 17 4 17 4 
MR ek cceaertk eaters 9 6 9 6 


**Reported by company as being closely held in 1953, not in 1956 


complexion of the board has changed to where there 
are a comparatively small number of officers; and the 
balance of the board is made up of individuals who can 
contribute knowledge and experience which is of value 
to the operation of the company.” 

* *& & 


“One of our principal purposes in having outside direct- 
ors is that if anything happened to me as president, since 
I have no “heir apparent,” they would be able to appoint 
a successor without splitting the company into factions.” 

* 8 # 


“We may come to outside representation in recogni- 
tion of an ever growing investment interest in the com- 
pany, together with an increasing number of stock- 
holders. While we think that would be desirable, the 
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decision will hinge in large part on whether outside 
directors can be found who would be as fully capable as 
management members to carry on the directorate func- 


tion.” 
ee ler 


“The whole matter of directors’ fees in a medium- 
size and relatively closely held corporations is directly 
related to whether outside directors are to be used. We 
believe that some outside directors are absolutely neces- 
sary in order to avoid the narrow viewpoint of a strictly 


captive board.” 
xe # 


“We are a very closely held company and our direct- 
ors are the principal stockholders. They do not take 
kindly to the suggestion that they might be represented 
adequately by professionally skilled directors. It is my 
own feeling that the management of this company would 
be more effective with such a board which would be 
capable of giving real direction to management efforts.” 

* * * 

“Our company is family owned to the extent of about 
80%, and consequently we are probably more informal 
about our directors than we would be if they actually 
represented various groups of shareholders. We could 
probably get along with three directors, which is the 
minimum allowable under our state law, but we have 
the two additional outside directors in order to have 
the benefit of their opinions which are very valuable.” 


BOARD MEETINGS 


Almost half the 333 companies surveyed state that 
their boards hold regular monthly meetings. Most 
of the larger companies fall in this category. Slightly 
over a fourth of the companies state that their boards 
meet quarterly. And the boards of the smaller com- 
panies generally meet quarterly or even less fre- 
quently. The boards of two large petroleum refin- 
ing companies meet once a week and another holds 
thirty-four directors’ meetings a year. These are 
companies where inside directors predominate on 
the boards. Table 5 shows the frequency of meetings 
of the participating companies in 1956 and in 1953. 

Many of the companies which report regular 
monthly meetings note that one or two meetings a 
year are omitted, usually in the summer. This may 


Table 5: Number of Board Meetings Held in 
1956 vs. 1953 


; Number of Companies | Per Cent of Companies 
Frequency of Meetings 
During Year 
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‘Sometimes meetings are suspended for one or more summer months 
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also be the practice of some of the other companies 
reporting their board meetings as “monthly.” 

A number of companies that hold board meetings 
on an infrequent or irregular basis mention that 
special meetings are held whenever necessary. One 
construction materials company states: ‘Directors’ 
meetings are not held regularly, although it is under- 
stood that at least one meeting will be held in each 
quarter. Generally, meetings are held as need for 
directors’ approval arises.” The president of a com- 
pany making communication equipment remarks: 


“We have no schedule of regular meetings but we 
average about one every three months. With a small 
board (five members) there is less need to have a fixed 
schedule. It seems easier to call them at need and at 
our mutual convenience.” 


The president of a producer of food products and 
beverages writes: 


“Our board meets regularly once each quarter; how- 
ever, all the outside members of the board are local 
businessmen and are available for special meetings on 
short notice. There has been no change in our practice 
since 1953, although the increasing amount of work re- 
quiring decisions of the board have necessitated more fre- 
quent special meetings in the past two years.” 


In many companies the existence of an executive 
committee of the board results in fewer meetings of 
the entire board. As a food company executive 
states: 


“We hold board meetings approximately eight times 
a year. However, four of our members also serve as 
members of the executive committee of the board of 
directors. This executive committee meets quite fre- 
quently in formal session, and it is estimated that approxi- 
mately twenty-four such meetings are held annually.” 


Most of the companies reporting a change in the 
number of regular board meetings from 1953 to 
1956 have shifted from quarterly, or even less fre- 
quent meetings, to monthly meetings. One or two 
merely state that they are holding directors’ meet- 
ings more frequently than in the past. 


ENFORCED RETIREMENT OF DIRECTORS 


Recently many cooperating companies have given 
thought to whether there should be a mandatory 
retirement age for corporate directors. Attention 
has been focused on this problem by the actions 
taken, for example, by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Allied Stores Corporation, and 
National Dairy Products Corporation, all of which 
have recently instituted policies of retiring directors 
at specified ages. 

Among the companies participating in the survey, 
thirty-five or about one out of every ten, provide, or 
have taken action to provide in the near future, for 
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compulsory retirement of directors. Two additional Among those commenting in favor of enforced re- 
companies do not enforce the retirement of directors tirement for directors is an executive of an industrial 
but have a policy which encourages directors to re- machinery company not now having compulsory 
tire at a fixed age. Of these thirty-seven companies, retirement of directors who believes “the practice of 
six have no outside directors. retiring directors because of age is a good one. We 
Among the thirty-one companies having both in- see no more reason for requiring officers and em- 
side and outside directors, eleven have enforced re- ployees to retire than to require directors to retire. 
tirement only for inside directors. Seventy is the The only difference we would suggest is that the 
most frequent retirement age for outside directors. age for directors be somewhat higher than the retire- 
Table 6 shows retirement ages for inside and outside ment age for employees.” 
directors for these companies, with their industry Another industrial machinery executive feels that 
designations. Following are some typical provisions: “directors other than perhaps an ex-president should 


resign at seventy.” And the president of still another 

industrial machinery company believes that “before 
u ; too long there will be a compulsory retirement age 

seventy. Directors on the b card prior be September 20, for directors such as we now have for all paid em- 

1950, have no enforced retirement age.” (Blast furnaces loveasiul theccomoane 

and steel mills) arth Laney 


x & 


“Any director added after September 20, 1950, may 
not be a candidate for reelection if he has attained age 


“After retiring from active service, employee directors Table 6: Enforced Retirement of Directors 
may serve as directors for a maximum of three years.” 
(Rubber products) 


Year 
tae Kaa Industry Classification Bip 
“Each employee or officer who is also a member of the 1/1/58 
board of directors shall retire from the board not later Maal Teduswice 
than two years after he retires from active employment. Blast furnaces and steel mills......... 
“Each member of the board of directors who is not Blast furnaces and steel mills......... Bo 
and has not been in the active employment of the com- Communications equipment.......... 1955 
hall : b Fane tae BF a Hardwares.cs «3.0.00 cra aioess cscs sable 
Bale EEN retire as a member of the board 0: irectors Industrial machinery—general........ 1955 
upon attaining the age of seventy, except that those Industrial machinery—general........ oak 
persons who are now members of the board and who Tages aac Heras settee tees 
. : ndustrial machinery—general........ =. 
have attained the age of seventy shall retire from the Tasthinente controls aadlappaeakas ne 
board not later than two years after the effective date Trontandlsteelifoundiiccteeae er eee rch 
of this retirement plan.” (Industrial machinery—general) Tron and steel foundries.............. tate 
Metalworking machinery............. ders 
a ar Motor vehicles and equipment........ 1953 
“We have a policy of retirement for directors at sixty- Motor vehicles and equipment?........ cial 
five years of age. However, an officer may stay after Teeloten Seicient gorisi* Gaerne 1956 
sixty-five at the request of the board.” (Food, beverages Structural metal products............ 1954 
and kindred products) Nonmetal Industris 
Ste * * 2 n Construction materials............... 1955 
Opinion is by no means uniform on this relatively Biccteusisanatientt ee ee oe 5 i 
new practice of having directors subject to an en- Construction materials............... wae 
forced retirement policy. One official of a paper and Pa settee tenet tenet tener eee eee ee : es 
allied products company writes: Rete eee Hs 
OGG A tetres nite eet oct eee rene oid dn 
“We have no retirement age for our directors. In Leather products.........0....02005 58 
fact, we feel that we have benefited by the fact that other Le pene tia” oe ine 
companies have an arbitrary retirement age of sixty-five Pocoleun 37 PS laa Bu 
years. As a small company, we have been enabled to Petroleum refining.................+- om 
entice talent and capability of stature from the outside Petroleum refining. jai (ea cle sielerainiete 
in individuals whose activities have been curtailed by Petroleum refining...........+..++... 
fhe ‘ h i] Th A Petroletim reQnin gy ahs a aseccce cs cout 
their passing that mi estone. ree of oe four outside Rubber products.07.. 2c. .sblsse sem. alee 
directors are over sixty-five. They are active, productive, Rubber producti. <i: saan eee 1955 
and of positive assistance to us with their sure, experi- Ae a progucts Ss ee he 
enced and expert guidance in the planning and direction Ea er ih peek ae Tae eee Bg! 
aes extile mill products................. wtes 
of our corporate affairs. 
° Si f policy, i 
And an instruments, controls and apparatus manu- oes bontiaae b os paket fee go = eee "s request 
facturer remarks that “a policy of enforced retire- ph ar gmail hag hatha Ned agus 2592? 
ment is not followed. Incidentally, our chairman is d Expiration of term of office after reaching this age 
ninety-one years old and active.” flagpole 
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The chairman of a manufacturer of electrical ap- 
pliances writes: 


“While in our particular case, our oldest directors at 
present are assets, we would like to see a program by 
which directors would retire at age seventy and also 
within some reasonable number of years after they 
have ceased active business employment. Too large a 
proportion of our directors are retired from active busi- 
ness life. In our particular case this does not mean lack 
of interest, but it well might if these older directors 
were of different caliber.” 


The secretary of an iron and steel foundry com- 
pany tells of his company’s statement of principles 
which, while not an enforced retirement policy, has 
been adopted as a guide for the future. He says: 


“This statement provides that outside directors should 
retire not later than their seventy-second birthday. Man- 
agement directors, except chairmen and presidents, should 
resign when they retire from active service with the 
company (this is normally at age sixty-five). Chairmen 
and presidents should resign at age seventy-two if they 
have not previously resigned. These principles do not 
apply to directors who became members of the board 
prior to 1955 except management directors.” 


HONORARY OR DIRECTORS EMERITI 


A fairly recent development in corporate manage- 
ment related to the retirement of directors is the 
creation of the position of honorary or emeritus 
director. In the few instances reported, the incum- 
bent, generally a former regular member of the 
board with long tenure of office, is permitted to at- 
tend regular board meetings and participate in the 
discussion, but he does not vote or receive a fee. 
Creation of this honorary position is still far from 
common practice. Only eight of the companies co- 
operating in this survey have directors emeriti on 
their boards. And three of these companies report 
that this has been a recent development. 

A statement of policy concerning the operation of 
the board of directors of a construction materials 
company contains these words: 


“The designation of director emeritus is authorized and 
may be conferred upon a director who has served the 
corporation faithfully and with great interest over a 
period of years. Any director emeritus shall be invited 
to attend all meetings of the board, but without com- 
pensation or the privilege of voting.” 


In connection with an enforced retirement of di- 
rectors at age seventy, a company producing refriger- 
ation machinery elects each retiring director as di- 
rector emeritus and pays him $100 for each meeting 
attended. 


PARTICIPATION IN EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


Of the 329 companies replying to the question of 
whether outside directors may participate in employee 
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benefit plans, sixteen companies, or one out of twenty, 
allow these nonemployee directors to enter one or 
more employee benefit plans. Participation in a 
group life insurance plan is the most usual benefit 
granted (eleven companies). One of these companies 
mentions a $4,000 coverage, and another a $5,000 
coverage. One manufacturer of motor vehicles and 
equipment reports outside director participation in 
the retirement plan, but “only to the extent that they 
are also active in other work for the company, such as 
the performance of consultant services.” No other 
company reports any retirement plan participation 
for outside directors, unless they were formerly em- 
ployees. 

Other employee benefits granted to outside direct- 
ors include: 


e Hospitalization 

e Health and accident insurance 

e Limited investment in common stock 
e Profit-sharing plan 


The most liberal extension of employee benefit 
plans to outside directors is reported by a furniture 
manufacturer. Outside directors of this firm partici- 
pate in a profit-sharing plan (the benefits of which 
become available on retirement, disability or death) 
and also participate in group health and life insur- 
ance programs. 

Artuur D. Baker, Jr. 
G. CxuarK THompson 
Division of Business Practices 


BUSINESS FORECASTS 


General 


Raymond Rodgers, professor of banking at New York 
University (as reported in Automotive News, June 4)— 


“A pronounced business decline this summer has been pre- 
dicted... . 


“Mr. Rodgers listed these reasons for expecting a setback: 


““Drastic curtailment of automobile production in July— 
it is already off 21% from last year, and dealers must have 
a chance to liquidate their back-breaking stocks. Later 
there will be shutdowns for retooling for 1957 models. 


“Inventory accumulation in metals (particularly in 
steel) will end when wage agreement is reached. This will 
be followed by liquidation of hoarded steel and a consequent 
decrease in steel production. I expect production to decline 
to 80% of capacity.’ 

“Mr. Rodgers said unsound use of credit last year is 
the cause of the predicament of the automobile industry. 
He said that instalment terms of up to three years keep 
buyers out of the market too long, and called attention to 
the fact that sales of used cars, where terms were kept 
much shorter, are holding up much better.” 


(Continued on page 323) 


184 Executives’ Opinions Provide 


A REASSURING VIEW 


( fe thes is strong among 184 industrial 
concerns expressing their views on the business 
outlook for the second half of 1956. Most of 

these companies expect their production and billings 

to rise further, and they report that the prospects for 
profit gains are excellent. 

Some executives’ optimism relates not only to 
their own company’s operations but also to the na- 
tional economy as a whole. The vice-president of a 
major petroleum refiner writes, for example: 


“We feel the emerging pattern of general business 
conditions for the second half of 1956 is one warranting 
continued optimism. Despite the well known ‘soft spots’ 
in the economy, it appears that previous gains will be 
consolidated during this period. We believe business to 
be strong enough to sustain any further adjustments, 
and may very well move into an area of renewed growth. 
Some basic indicators of economic activity appear to 
be gaining strength. A recent survey indicates the con- 
tinued confidence of consumers in their financial outlook. 
We have no reason to doubt a continuation of the cur- 
rent high level of capital spending by industry. Govern- 
ment expenditures are rising, with such projects as 
roads, schools, and defense demanding additional funds.” 


A producer of general industrial machinery likewise 
draws some cheerful conclusions on the immediate 
outlook for business in general from his own com- 
pany’s experience: 


“Our bookings and shipments reflect the pulse beat 
of the capital goods economy at any given time. The 
manufacturers who purchase most of our output build 
equipment for more than a dozen industries, and, we 
are pleased to report, business seems to be good in all 
of them. This is indeed a healthier situation than if the 
same totals were made up of an inordinate boom in 
some of them and a bust in others.” 


Several producers comment on the fact that their 
business is holding up surprisingly well, better than 
had been anticipated. The comments of the presi- 
dent of a structural metal products firm are illus- 
trative: 


“Contrary to recent prophetic comments in a number 
of the services that industrial expansion expenditures will 
begin falling off this summer, there is nothing in this 
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area to indicate this likelihood. On the contrary, pres- 
ent indications of known developments promise an in- 
crease.” 


SOME "IFS" AND "BUTS" 


The fear most frequently voiced by survey co- 
operators is that a steel strike will upset production 
plans. A steel foundry operator, for example, writes 
that “if a steel strike does occur, we will be immedi- 
ately affected”; and a machinery firm indicates that 
in the event of an interruption in steel supplies “all 
bets are off, or at least modified to the extent of the 
lost production.” 

Other producers are uncertain regarding the out- 
look for the automotive industry. A producer of 
metal stampings states: 


“We feel that the outlook for our business is rather 
clouded at the present time due to the fact that the 
automotive situation is, in itself, not clear. The intro- 
duction of 1957 models will undoubtedly spark an in- 
crease in production, but unless the tremendous increases 
in cars on hand can be liquidated prior to the introduc- 
tion of new models these may also run into difficulty.” 


The experience of a textile machinery firm shows 
how rapidly business conditions can change. The 
president of this firm says: 


“Three months ago our comments about the second 
half of 1956 would have been considerably more opti- 
mistic, but the rather sudden downward trend in textiles 
has forced us to the conclusion that the amount of busi- 
ness that can possibly be booked by us is not going to 
be so great as we would have forecast at that time.” 


Rising costs are a source of concern to several com- 
panies, and the president of a paper manufacturer 
warns that “unless manufacturers can recover through 
price increases, it would appear that profits will be 
lower despite sustained demand.” 


ORDERS AND BILLINGS STILL CLIMBING 


More than half the companies participating in this 
month’s survey predict that new orders will come in 
at a faster rate in the second half of 1956 than in the 
corresponding period a year ago, outnumbering by 
more than two to one those expecting new orders to 
lag behind the second half 1955 rate. A remaining 
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fifth anticipate that second-half 1956 new orders will 
just about equal those in the last six months of 1955. 

Perhaps more important is the fact that a greater 
proportion of companies (42%) believe that the 
value of new orders booked in the next six months 
will exceed the total for the first half of 1956 than 
expect a decline (32%). Another 26% expect that 
their new order receipts will continue at a level 
rate throughout 1956. 

Several manufacturers point out that their new 
order comparisons would be still more favorable were 
it not for “the extremely high level of sales” during 
the past twelve months. Others are limited by capac- 
ity and “have been accepting orders up to that 
capacity.” 

The six months’ outlook for dollar billings is even 
more favorable than that for new orders. Three 
fourths of reporting firms anticipate that dollar bill- 
ings in the coming half year will exceed the second- 
half 1955 total, whereas only one eighth believe their 
billings in the latter half of 1956 will fall short of 
year-ago comparisons. The remainder expect to equal 
their second-half 1955 level. 

The majority of all reporting companies (61%) 
voice the belief that they will bill more business in 
the next six months than in the first half of the 
year. Another 22% expect that their dollar billings 
will remain stabilized at about the first-half 1956 
level, and only one out of every six companies esti- 
mates that billings will be lower. 

Behind this pattern of further expansion in bill- 
ings are three contributing factors. First, several 
producers indicate that “the comparison on dollar 
billings will be more favorable due to price increases.” 
Second, some companies have experienced “a lag in 
order processing,” but, as the president of an indus- 
trial machinery firm puts it, “at the beginning of ’56 
our production inertia was finally overcome, and our 
billing curve started up.” A third reason given by co- 
operators is the “abnormally large quantity of new 
orders placed in the last half of 1955” which resulted 
in backlogs of orders now being worked on. 


A FRESH SURGE OF PRODUCTION 


The consensus of the manufacturers participating 
in this survey is that production will advance in the 
coming half year. About half these companies antici- 
pate that their dollar value of production will be 
greater than in the second half of 1955 or in the six 
months just past. In comparison, less than one 
fourth of all companies reporting expect their produc- 
tion to recede from the second-half 1955—first-half 
1956 plateau, and the remainder predict little change 
will take place. 

Underlying this bullish appraisal are reports of 
sustained high demand. As one metalworking ma- 
chinery producer puts it, “while incoming orders are 
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down some from 1955, they are still holding up sur- 
prisingly well.” Also, numerous companies report 
expanding capacity as a result of large capital expen- 
ditures, thus making it possible to further step up 
output. 

Several producers who plan to reduce their produc- 
tion rates in the second half of the year explain that 
this is due in part to “plant vacation shutdowns” as 
well as the fact that they “have been adding to in- 
ventory,” a trend they expect to reverse in the suc- 
ceeding months. 


INVENTORIES: A BEARISH NOTE 


Inventory accumulation has been considerable since 
the beginning of the year, according to the replies 
of cooperating companies, and in many cases has 
outpaced sales. Consequently, the emphasis during 
the second half of 1956 will be on inventory reduc- 
tion, with the majority intending to finish up the 
year with smaller investments in inventories. 

The dollar value of inventories has risen since the 
beginning of the year in the case of 72% of all report- 
ing companies, as compared with 15% having current 
inventories lower, and 18% showing unchanged levels. 
Furthermore, 44% show higher, and 29% lower, in- 
ventory-sales ratios. 

In some instances, the current buildup in inven- 
tories has been “a planned stockpiling.” For example, 
the chairman of the board of directors of a hardware 
firm writes: “Our inventories have increased con- 
siderably to provide for a possible steel strike and a 
supply of finished goods against a strike in our own 
industry.” 

Others have sought to protect themselves “in 
anticipation of price increases” for raw materials in 
the second half. And the senior vice-president of a 
food products company has decided upon a more lib- 
eral inventory policy because “last year we hesitated 
on this and lost some business.” 

Whatever the reasons for inventory accumulation 
to date, most of these companies feel the time has 
come to put a halt to further inventory rise. Over 
one half expect to reduce the dollar value of inven- 
tories during the next six months. One out of four 
plans to keep inventories fixed at their current levels 
and one out of five reports that dollar inventories will 
tend to be higher in the period ahead. 

A note of caution is apparent even among some of 
the companies expecting to add to their present 
stocks, as in the case of a hardware producer who 
writes: “Certainly we will not build up inventory 
out of cadence with orders.” 

On the other hand, the president of an electrical 
equipment concern indicates its “inventory of raw 
materials should decrease in the latter half of 1956” 
with this proviso, “if sources of supply are reliable.” 
Any inventory reductions that occur will be involun- 
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tary in the case of a specialized industrial machinery 
company: “We expect inventories to decrease slowly 
as we find it difficult to build for inventory while 
pushed to get out customers’ orders.” 


CAPITAL SPENDING—A PLUS FACTOR 


The rate of capital spending is due to accelerate 
further in the next half year, according to the esti- 
mates provided by survey cooperators. More than 
half of all firms expect to spend more on capital proj- 
ects in the six months ahead than they did in the 
first half of the year, as opposed to one fifth that 
expect their capital expenditures to be lower. One 
out of four companies intends to hold their rates of 
capital expenditures steady throughout 1956. 

Many of the companies planning to spend more in 
the second half of the year are in the midst of major 
programs of capacity improvements or additions. 
Conversely, the reason given most frequently for 
tapering capital expenditures is “our expansion pro- 
gram will be completed” by midyear. 


EXPANDING PROFITS 


The majority opinion is that the upward trend in 
profits will continue uninterrupted through the end 
of 1956. Fifty-six per cent of all reporting companies 
predict that profits before taxes in the second half 
will be greater than in the first half of the year. This 
is more than double the proportion (21%) expecting 
profit declines. An additional 23% estimate their 


second-half pretax earnings at about the same level 
that prevailed in the preceding six months. 

Optimism is still more widespread when 1956 
profit estimates are compared with the 1955 record. 
Seventy-three per cent of all companies indicate that 
profits before taxes for the year 1956 will be better 
than in 1955, and another 9% expect to equal their 
1955 performance, while only 18% expect a decline 
from the 1955 level. Not a single reporting company 
expects to wind up with a loss in 1956, and the few 
firms which operated in the red in 1955 “expect a 
modest profit for the year.” 

The sales vice-president of a machinery firm re- 
flects the general tenor of business sentiment evident 
in this midyear review of business prospects when he 
writes: “Despite the fact that our business continues 
to operate at very encouraging levels, it would be our 
observation that this is a time neither for undue 
optimism nor for pessimism. Instead, we believe that 
it is our management’s responsibility to appraise our 
manufacturing problems and the need for expanded 
facilities very factually, to invest liberally in inven- 
tories in order to serve expanding markets, and, above 
all, to keep our thinking on five-year and ten-year 
objectives rather than on expediency and _ the 
moment.” 


Sotomon ETHE 
G. Crark THompson 
Division of Business Practices 


THE STORY INDUSTRY BY INDUSTRY 


METAL INDUSTRIES 
Aircraft and Parts 


Two out of the three aircraft and parts manufac- 
turers reporting estimate their second-half 1956 new 
orders will be “less than” and “10% below” the same 
period in 1955. The third firm expects incoming new 
orders “to be considerably greater.” Of the two com- 
panies comparing their expected second-half 1956 new 
orders with those for the first half, one expects them 
to be “somewhat less” and the other sees them at the 
same level. 

Second-half 1956 dollar billings will also be lower 
than in the second half of 1955 at two companies and 
higher at a third firm. However, two of these three 
companies indicate that their billings in the latter 
half of this year will be “somewhat higher” and “15% 
greater” than in the first six months, while a third 
company expects to equal its first-half 1956 rate of 
billings. These companies further state that their 
dollar value of production will follow a pattern simi- 
lar to that outlined above for dollar billings. 


Of the two companies reporting on their current 
inventories, one firm reports they have increased 
since the beginning of 1956 and the other reports a 
decline. Commenting on the trend of inventories dur- 
ing the next half year, one company plans reductions, 
and one expects a buildup to occur in its stocks. 

Capital expenditures in the next six months are 
slated to be increased “somewhat” by one company 
over the first-half 1956 rate and a second company 
plans “to carry on at a level rate.” All three pro- 
ducers expect that second-half 1956 profits before 
taxes will exceed those for the first half of the year, 
but, commenting on pretax earnings for 1956 as a 
whole, two expect to show smaller profits than in 
1955 and one believes its 1956 profits “will compare 
very favorably” with 1955. 


Blast Furnaces and Steel Mills 


The expectation of some easing in demand during 
the next six months is evident from the replies of 
seven iron and steel producers. While two of these 
firms expect new orders will be higher than in the 
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second half of 1955, another two predict declines, 
in one case amounting to “approximately 10%.” 
The other three producers expect to receive about the 
same volume of new orders in the second half of the 
year as in the same period a year ago. However, 
when compared with the first half of 1956, new orders 
in the coming half year are expected to be lower at 
four companies and relatively unchanged at three 
other companies. 

Dollar billings in the next six months will be higher 
than in the latter half of 1955, according to three 
producers, in one case “15% better, assuming that 
prices will be increased in July to offset the seemingly 
inevitable wage advance.” On the other hand, two 
companies expect dollar billings to decline below their 
year-ago level. The executive vice-president of one 
of these companies explains his views as follows: 

“We anticipate a strike in the steel industry. If 
this event does not take place, we believe that con- 
siderable anticipatory buying has occurred which will 
still leave us with less billings in the second half.” 

The remaining two companies believe their dollar 
billings will equal those of the second half of 1955. 

Comparing the second half of 1956 with the first, 
one company expects its billings will rise “10%” and 
five other companies predict declines, which in two 
instances will be only “slight.” 

A similar pattern is indicated for production: two 
companies expect their value of output in the second 
half of the year to be greater than in the second half 
of 1955, one company predicts that a lower level will 
prevail, and three producers see little change in 
prospect. For three companies this will entail lower 
production rates than in the first half of this year, 
whereas one company predicts its value of produc- 
tion will trend higher and two other producers expect 
to equal their first-half 1956 rates. 

Four out of the seven iron and steel producers 
have added to their dollar inventories since the be- 
ginning of the year, these increases ranging from 
414% to 10% higher. Two companies have reduced 
their inventories, in one instance by about 10%, and 
one producer reports his inventories “show no signifi- 
cant change.” As a per cent of sales, inventories are 
down from beginning-of-the-year levels at five com- 
panies, are higher at one company, and remain un- 
changed at another company. Four of these pro- 
ducers expect that the dollar value of their inven- 
tories will increase in the second half of 1956, another 
two expect to lower their inventory investment, al- 
though one of these companies states “inventories 
will be reduced physically but not much in value,” 
and one producer sees “no great change” occurring. 

Six out of seven companies intend to spend more 
on capital projects in the coming half year than in 
the preceding six months, while one firm writes that 
its “rate of capital expenditures is at its optimum and 
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could only be affected by a strike lasting more than 
three weeks.” 

Of the five companies estimating their second- 
half 1956 profits before taxes, three expect them to 
be “below,” “down slightly,” and “down about 10%” 
from the level in the first half of 1956, while one 
producer expects profits to be “comparable” and an- 
other believes they will be better. Concerning the 
profit outlook for the entire year of 1956, opinion 
is divided, with three companies expecting to better 
their 1955 pretax earnings and three companies ex- 
pecting to make smaller profits. 


Communication Equipment 


Three communication equipment manufacturers 
foresee no appreciable letup in activity in the coming 
half year. Two of these companies reporting on the 
outlook for new orders in the latter six months of 
1956 expect to exceed the levels prevailing in the 
second half of 1955 and in the first six months of this 
year, respectively. 

All three concerns anticipate their dollar billings 
in the next half year will be “slightly higher” (two 
companies) and “30% greater” than in the same 
period of 1955, and also “15% greater,” “substan- 
tially higher” and “slightly higher” than in the first 
half of 1956. 

The dollar value of production will not change much 
in the coming six months, according to the replies of 
these companies, one company expecting to better its 
year-ago performance, a second firm predicting a 
lower total, and a third company seeing no change. 
Comparing estimated second-half 1956 production 
with that in the preceding six months, two compa- 
nies expect dollar production will be “lower” and 
“slightly lower,” but a third company expects to 
register a 15% gain. 

Although current dollar inventories are “up from 
those at the end of 1955,” and “10% greater” (two 
companies), as a per cent of sales they are higher 
at one company, lower at a second company and un- 
changed at a third. Furthermore, all three firms plan 
to cut back on their current inventories during the 
next half year, in one case to the extent of “10%.” 

Capital expenditures in the second half of the year 
will be “appreciably higher” than in the first half of 
1956 at one company, a second company expects its 
capital spending will “decrease” during the next six 
months, and a third company anticipates little 
change. 

The outlook for profits is favorable for all three 
companies. Profits before taxes in the second six 
months of this year will be “slightly higher,” “sub- 
stantially higher,” and “about double” the amount 
for the first half of the year. The controller of the 
company last mentioned explains that this large in- 
crease stems from the fact that “during the first half 
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of 1956 there was a major model change in our major 
product.” Earnings before taxes for the year 1956 
will also be “slightly,” “moderately” higher and 
“about one-third greater” than for the year 1955. 


Electrical Industrial Equipment 


Seven producers of electrical industrial equipment 
indicate that their business will continue at satisfac- 
tory levels throughout 1956. New orders in the 
second half will be “higher,” “somewhat higher” 
(two companies) and “up sharply” from the corre- 
sponding period in 1955, as opposed to one company 
which expects “slightly less’ new orders and two 
companies whose new orders will be “about equal” 
to those for the second half of 1955. The president 
of one of these last two companies explains that no 
increase is possible in his situation because “we have 
been accepting orders up to the capacity of our 
operations” for the past year. Four out of the five 
companies comparing their estimated second-half 
1956 new orders with those received in the first half 
of the year expect to register declines ranging from 
“slight” to “10%-15% less,” while a fifth company 
expects to get the same amount of business in both 
halves of the year. 

Four out of six cooperating producers anticipate 
that dollar billings in the second half of 1956 will 
exceed the second-half 1955 level, as one cooperator 
puts it: “due in part to increased activity and in 
part to increased costs.” Some estimates of the mag- 
nitude of increase include the following: “Billings 
will be somewhat higher,” “up 10% to 15%” and 
“about 45% above” the second half of 1955. A fifth 
company expects to have “slightly” lower billings 
and a sixth predicts no change will be apparent. Of 
five companies making comparisons between the 
level of dollar billings in the first and second halves 
of the year, two expect second-half billings to trend 
higher, one company estimates little change will 
occur between these two periods and one firm expects 
a downward trend. 

The value of production in the second half of 
1956 will be higher than in the corresponding 1955 
months, say five out of the seven cooperating com- 
panies, and unchanged at the remaining two. How- 
ever, compared with first-half 1956 levels, two com- 
panies report their production rate will be “slightly 
lower,” two expect to produce more, and one com- 
pany estimates its dollar value of production will 
continue about the same throughout 1956. 

Current dollar inventories are “up considerably,” 
“about 30% above,” “up 20%,” and “up about 14%” 
from the beginning of 1956 at four reporting firms and 
unchanged at three others. This increase in inven- 
tories is evidently the result of increased activity, 
since inventories as a per cent of sales are lower at 
two companies and unchanged from the beginning of 


the year at four other concerns. Inventory levels 
for the remainder of the year will be either un- 
changed (three companies) or decreased (three com- 
panies). The president of one of these latter firms 
makes any inventory decreases contingent upon raw 
materials availability: 


“Tf sources of supply are reliable, our inventory of 
raw materials should decrease in the latter half of 1956 
as there is no question that the problems in the copper 
and steel industries caused us to prepare for labor 
troubles.” 


The rate of capital expenditures in the second half 
of 1956 is due to be accelerated at six out of the 
seven firms, while one producer expects it “to remain 
even” with that for the first half of the year. 

Profits before taxes for the coming six months 
will be “somewhat higher” for two companies and 
“20% higher” for a third firm. On the other hand, 
two companies expect that their pretax profits will 
be seasonably “lower” and “about 10%-15% less,” 
while another two companies expect to equal their 
first-half 1956 earnings rate. However, all seven 
firms predict that their 1956 profits before taxes will 
exceed the 1955 level by margins ranging from 
“slightly” to “60%.” 


Hardware 


A generally higher level of new orders and billings 
is anticipated by six hardware manufacturers in the 
latter half of 1956. Four out of the five companies 
which report on the comparison of second-half 1956 
new orders with those in the second half of 1955, 
predict increases ranging from “plus 6%” to “25% to 
50% better.” The fifth firm indicates a “5%” de- 
cline is in the offing. In relation to the level of new 
orders received in the first six months of the year, 
new orders in the coming half year will move higher 
at three companies, increases of “2% to 3%” and 
“8%,” being mentioned specifically, will remain the 
same at one company, and decline at a fifth concern. 

The outlook is similar for dollar billings in the 
coming half year, with five companies expecting the 
second-half 1956 total to exceed the same period in 
1955, and one firm expecting to realize a lower figure. 
Comparing their anticipated second-half 1956 bill- 
ings with the first half of the year, three companies 
expect to show increases ranging up to “15% higher,” 
while one producer expects to handle about the same 
amount of business in both halves, and one producer 
indicates his billings “will decrease 3%-4%.” 

Whereas two companies expect to exceed by con- 
siderable margins (“25% to 50% better” and “20% 
to 22% higher”) their second-half 1955 dollar value 
of production in the coming half year, three other 
firms do not expect their second-half 1956 produc- 
tion will be as great as a year ago, and one producer 
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foresees no change taking place. This will mean pro- 
duction decreases in the second half of 1956 over 
the preceding six months’ rate for three companies, 
a “10%” increase for one company and a continu- 
ation of the first-half 1956 rate for the remaining two 
companies in this group. 

Dollar inventories have expanded since the first 
of the year at four out of the six hardware manufac- 
turing companies so that they are “4%” greater, and 
“5% increased,” respectively, at two of these firms, 
while a third firm in this group reports inventories 
“imcreased considerably due to making provision for 
a possible steel strike and also to develop a supply of 
finished goods to provide against a strike in our own 
industry.” At the fifth and sixth companies, inven- 
tories are about unchanged. Of the three companies 
expressing their current dollar inventories as a per 
cent of sales, one indicates an increase in this ratio 
has occurred since the beginning of the year, another 
reports a decline, and the third reports stability. 
Inventories will trend downward at three companies 
and remain at their present levels at the remaining 
three companies. As the president of one of these 
firms remarks: “Certainly we will not build up in- 
ventory out of cadence with orders.” 

Three companies expect to increase their capital 
spending in the second half of the year above the 
rate prevailing during the preceding six months. In 
the words of one executive: “As we are developing 
and expanding, we, of necessity, must add to our floor 
space a little, and we must add more than the usual 
amount of new machinery and machine replacement.” 
Two other companies plan to maintain unchanged 
their rate of capital expenditures and one firm has 
scheduled a decrease. 

Little change is indicated for pretax earnings in the 
second half of 1956 as compared with the level exist- 
ing in the preceding half year, two companies expect- 
ing an increase, one company predicting a decline, and 
two companies showing no change. The same holds 
true for the outlook for profits before taxes for the 
year 1956 in relation to 1955 earnings: three com- 
panies expect pretax earnings to run “neck-and-neck,” 
two companies estimate lower earnings will result, and 
one firm anticipates “substantially greater” profits 
in 1956. 


Industrial Machinery—General 


The report on the 1956 business outlook received 
from sixteen producers of general industrial machin- 
ery is most heartening. Although some slackening off 
in new orders received is expected in the second half 
of the year, dollar billings, production and _ profits 
are generally expected to continue at the current pace 
or accelerate further. 

Companies expecting that new orders for the sec- 
ond half of the year will exceed those in the latter 
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six months of 1955 outnumber eight to five those 
who estimate that the volume of new orders will be 
small. Some of the estimates on the upside include: 
“up 30%” (two companies) , “25% above,” “between 
10% and 20% in excess,” “10% above” (three com- 
panies), and “plus 5%.” Those estimates on the 
downside are as follows: “20% less,” “12% under,” 
“less by 8% to 10%,” “5% less,” and “2% to 3% 
less.” Three companies estimate new orders in the 
second half of 1956 to be “about the same” as in the 
second half of 1955. 

However, most companies expect their second-half 
new orders will trend downward from the first-half 
1956 levels reached after a very strong upward surge. 
Ten out of the sixteen firms expect declines in new 
orders, variously estimated at “somewhat lower” 
(two companies), “5% less” (three companies), 
“12% under,” “20% less,” off about 25%” (two 
companies), and “minus 29%.” Only two companies 
foresee further increases in new orders in 1956. In 
one case a “slight” increase is expected, but in the 
other new orders may be “5% to 8%” higher. An ad- 
ditional four firms anticipate that the first-half 1956 
rate of incoming new orders will prevail throughout 
the remainder of the year. 

Some healthy boosts in dollar billings are in the 
offing in the coming six months, according to the re- 
plies of these companies. Among the percentage in- 
creases over second-half 1955 level cited by some of 
the fourteen companies that estimate greater billings 
are the following: “plus 41%,” “some 40%” higher, 
“35% over the second half of 1955,” “25% higher” 
(three companies) , “22% above,” and “20%” higher. 
Only one producer expects his dollar billings in the 
second half of 1956 will be “less by about 8% to 
10%,’ and the sixteenth firm expects to equal its 
second-half 1955 level of billings. Half of these com- 
panies further believe that their second-half 1956 
dollar billings will be better than in the first six 
months of the year by “some 40%,” “about 25%,” 
“20%,” “197%,” “10% to 12%,” “10%,” “5% to 
10%,” and “4%.” On the other hand, three firms 
expect dollar billings in the coming six months to 
be “slightly lower,” “2% less” and “5% less” than 
in the preceding six months, while five firms expect 
no change. 

Reflecting the favorable situation in new orders 
and billings, the dollar value for production in the 
remainder of the year will show improvement over 
the second-half 1955 rate at ten companies, with the 
estimated increases ranging from “somewhat higher” 
to “35%.” Two producers expect their production 
rate to decline from year-ago levels by “2%” and 
“10%,” and three firms expect about the same 
level of production to prevail in both periods. 

Nine companies in this group anticipate that their 
second-half dollar value of production will about 
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equal that of the first six months of the year, while 
five companies expect to show increases ranging from 
“4% higher” to “50% up.” Only one firm believes 
its second-half 1956 production will fall short of the 
preceding six months by “approximately 3%.” 

Except for one producer whose current dollar in- 
ventories are “very slightly lower” than they were 
at the beginning of the year, all of the companies in 
this group have added to their inventories in this 
period. As one producer puts it, “inventories are 
showing a continuous though sound increase.” Some 
of the percentage increases are mentioned as being 
“45% higher due to delay in shipments of large con- 
tracts,” “36% higher,” “up about 35%,” “20% higher” 
(two companies), “plus 17%,’ “about 15% up,” 
“up about 11%,” “risen by 10%” (two companies) , 
“up 8%,” “7% higher” and “plus 6%.” 

But only two companies have higher inventories 
as a per cent of sales than at the beginning of the 
year, while four companies report lower ratios, and 
an additional seven companies that their sales have 
kept pace with inventories. About as many com- 
panies (five) plan to add to their investment in in- 
ventories during the next half year as plan inven- 
tory reductions (six companies), and four producers 
foresee little change from present levels. 

Eight out of the sixteen general industrial ma- 
chinery manufacturers plan to increase their capital 
expenditures in the next half over the first-half 1956 
rate. In two instances, spending will “increase dras- 
tically” and rise “by about 100%.” On the other 
hand, two additional firms expect to spend less on 
capital projects and six others plan to maintain their 
expenditures at the first-half rate. 

The profits picture is most favorable, according to 
the reports of seven producers whose second-half pre- 
tax earnings will exceed those in the first half of the 
year “probably by 100%,” “plus 41%,” “about 25%,” 
and “20%,” to cite four instances. An additional 
three firms expect to equal their first-half 1956 level 
of earnings which, in one case, was “very favorable,” 
while four producers expect profits before taxes to 
trend lower up to “25%” and “5%,” in two cases. And 
all fifteen companies comparing their estimated 1956 
profits before taxes with those in 1955 expect to 
show increases. Some of these increases are reported 
as being “almost double,” “plus 94%,” “plus 6%,” 
“up 50%” (two companies), “25% greater,” “20% 
to 25% higher” and “about 20% up,” from the 1955 
profits level. 


Industrial Machinery—Specialized 


The consensus of thirteen manufacturers of spe- 
cialized industrial machinery is that the coming six 
months’ business will be quite satisfactory. 

Seven out of the twelve firms reporting on the 
new-orders outlook expect second-half 1956 new orders 


to be in excess of those received in the same months 
of 1955, estimates of “25% higher” (two companies), 
“20% above,” and “15% to 20%” being given by some 
of the firms in this group. Another two firms fore- 
see no change in new orders and three companies 
expect declines of “15%,” “13%” and “10%” from 
the second-half 1955 levels. New orders are expected 
to average lower in the second half of 1956 when 
compared with the rate of ordering in the first half of 
the year, according to six producers. Declines of 
“93%” and “10%” (two companies) are expected. 
On the other hand, three companies predict their 
volume of incoming orders will be greater and two 
other companies estimate they will equal those in 
the first six months of 1956. 

Dollar billings in the coming half year are expected 
to be greater than in the second half of 1955 at 
eleven companies; increases of “30% to 40%,” “30%,” 
“at least 20%,” “20%,” “10% to 15%,” “10%” and 
“8%,” are among those reported. Only one firm esti- 
mates its dollar billings in the next half year will be 
“10% decreased” from the levels a year back, and 
one firm foresees “no great change.” Six firms esti- 
mate that their second-half 1956 dollar billings will 
total more than in the first six months, although gen- 
erally not by so great a margin as year-ago compari- 
sons will show: “up 15%” (two companies), “10% to 
15% higher,” “10% higher” (two companies) and 
“somewhat higher.” Four companies expect dollar 
billings will trend lower in the second half of the 
year, and so will range from “slightly lower” to 
“13% below” those in the first half of 1956, while 
one firm anticipates no change in the level occurring 
in the first half of the year. 

Reflecting an over-all favorable billings outlook, 
the dollar value of production will be higher in the 
next half year than in the second half of 1955 at 
seven companies and lower at three companies, while 
an eleventh company expects to produce at about 
the same rate as in the previous year. Six producers 
of specialized industrial machinery state that their 
dollar value of production in the second half will 
be greater than in the six months just ended, being 
“somewhat greater” at one company, “up 5%” at a 
second company, and “up 10%” at the four other 
companies expecting increases. However, three compa- 
nies predict there will be “slight,” “10%” and “16%” 
declines in their production in the second half of 
1956 and two companies foresee little change in either 
direction. 

Current dollar inventories are higher than at 
the beginning of the year at ten of the thirteen re- 
porting companies, increases ranging from “slightly 
higher” to “up 23%.” In at least two instances, in- 
ventories have been accumulated “in anticipation of 
price increases and the possibility of a strike in the 
steel industry.” An eleventh firm reports its inven- 
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tories are “somewhat less” than at the first of 1956, 
and two other firms have not made any changes in 
their inventory levels. Expressed as a per cent of 
sales, inventories are higher now than at the begin- 
ning of the year at four companies, lower at two com- 
panies, and unchanged at four companies. More 
companies (five) expect to decrease inventories in 
the coming half year than plan increases (two), and 
in most instances these contemplated changes are 
characterized as being minor in nature. An addi- 
tional four companies plan to maintain their current 
level of stocks. 

Six out of these thirteen firms predict that their 
second-half 1956 capital expenditures will be greater 
than in the first six months of the year, four com- 
panies plan to maintain the same rate of spending 
as in the first half of 1956, and three companies ex- 
pect to spend less. One of these latter companies in- 
dicates that a “10%” cut will result. 

Companies expecting greater second-half 1956 
profits before taxes than in the first half outnumber 
those predicting lower profits by six to four, while 
the remaining three companies expect second-half 
profits to remain level with those in the first six 
months of 1956. 

Ten companies estimate that profits before taxes 
for the full year 1956 will be better than in 1955, 
increases of “120%,” “a little less than 100%,” “25%” 
and “about 10%” being mentioned by four of these 
companies. An eleventh company expects its 1956 
pretax profits “should be very close to the 1955 fig- 
ures” while two other firms forecast lower earnings, 
“down 25%” in one case. 


Instruments, Controls and Apparatus 


Expressions of confidence regarding the business 
outlook for the remainder of the year are in the 
majority among eleven reporting producers of instru- 
ments, controls and apparatus. Only one company 
expects new orders in the second half of 1956 will be 
“40% less” than the corresponding period in 1955, 
whereas seven companies expect increased new orders, 
estimates ranging from “somewhat higher” to “17% 
higher.” An additional three firms expect to book 
about the same amount of new business in the second 
half of 1956 as in the second half a year ago. Com- 
pared with the first-half 1956 rate, four companies 
anticipate their second-half 1956 new orders will be 
“higher,” “5% higher,” “up 10%” and “20% above,” 
although in two of these cases these increases will 
amount to “no more than the usual seasonal differ- 
ence.” Five additional companies predict their sec- 
ond-half 1956 new orders will be less than in the first 
six months, by “15% to 20%,” “10%” and “8%” in 
three instances, while the tenth and eleventh com- 
panies in this group expect to duplicate their first- 
half 1956 performance. 
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Ten out of eleven companies anticipate larger 
dollar billings in the second half of the year, com- 
pared with those in the second half of 1955, and the 
eleventh firm expects to equal the second-half 1955 
billings level. Among the anticipated increases re- 
ported are the following: “exceed by 40% to 50%,” 
“97% higher,” “25% higher,” “exceed by 20%,” 
“14% ahead of 1955,” “7% greater,” “5% higher,” 
and “4% plus.” Second-half 1956 billings will also 
be higher than in the first half at six producers, 
lower at two companies, and unchanged at three 
other firms. 

In addition, the six months’ outlook for produc- 
tion is generally favorable. Those companies esti- 
mating that their second-half 1956 dollar value of 
production will exceed the second-half 1955 level 
outnumber seven to one a producer expecting lower 
production. An additional two companies foresee no 
change in production between the two periods under 
comparison. Production will average higher in the 
latter half of the year than in the preceding six 
months at five companies, increases of “15% to 20%” 
and “10%” (two companies) being mentioned spe- 
cifically. Four other producers estimate their dollar 
value of production in the coming six months may be 
“below,” “4%,” “5%” and “18%” lower than in the 
first half of the year. The controller of one of these 
firms indicates “planned vacation shutdowns” in the 
second half as a contributing factor, while the presi- 
dent of a second firm will cut back on production 
“since we have been adding to inventory and expect 
to reduce overtime and some night-shift operations.” 
And at two additional firms, second-half production 
rates will be unchanged from those in the first half 
of 1956. 

The eleven manufacturers of instruments, controls 
and apparatus are unanimous in their report that 
current dollar inventories are higher than at the be- 
ginning of the year. Except for one producer whose 
inventories are “30% higher due chiefly to a normal 
condition of building up inventories at this time for 
delivery in the fall,” inventories have not increased 
by more than 15% at any company. Inventory-sales 
ratios are also up at five companies and lower than 
at the beginning of the year at two companies. Only 
two companies plan to make any further net addi- 
tions to their inventories in the latter half of 1956, 
whereas six firms expect to effect inventory reduc- 
tions, and a ninth producer believes his inventories 
will remain the same or decrease slightly. 

Six out of these eleven companies will spend more 
for capital expenditures in the second half of 1956 
than in the first half, “new plant construction” and 
“new products being introduced which will require 
considerable tooling investment” being cited by two 
companies as reasons. On the other hand second- 
half 1956 capital expenditures of three firms will be 
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smaller than in the first half, and two companies 
expect “no radical increase or decrease” to occur. 

Generally satisfactory levels of profits are expected 
in the second half of 1956 by this group. Only one 
firm predicts its profits before taxes will be lower 
than in the first six months of the year and explains 
this will be “due to seasonal” business. All other 
firms expect pretax profits to be higher (six com- 
panies) or unchanged (four companies) from first- 
half 1956 levels. Ten out of these eleven companies 
anticipate higher earnings before taxes in 1956 than 
in 1955; some increases mentioned are “30% higher,” 
“20% to 25% higher,” “20% greater,” “6% to 8% 
higher” and “6% higher.” The one company predict- 
ing lower profits for 1956 indicates they will be only 
“slightly” less than in 1955. 


Iron and Steel Foundries 


Five out of the ten iron and steel foundries report- 
ing on their new orders outlook for the second half 
of 1956 predict declines from year-ago levels. In 
one company, new orders are expected to drop off 
“50%.” However, this is “due primarily to an ab- 
normally large quantity of new orders in the last half 
of 1955.” Other firms foresee declines ranging from 
“slight” to “15% to 20%.” 

In contrast, two concerns think new orders in the 
next six months will be “up 5%” and “slightly higher” 
when compared with the corresponding period of 
1955, while three companies anticipate no variation, 
either up or down. 

Relative to the first half of 1956, five companies 
look for new orders in the second half of 1956 to re- 
main relatively stable; one expects a slight rise; and 
two companies believe that their new order bookings 
will slide off “8%” and “15%-20%,” respectively. 

The number of contributors predicting gains in 
dollar billings in the next half year over year-ago 
levels exceeds those expecting declines six to two, 
with two companies sizing up the situation as virtually 
unchanged. The magnitudes of the anticipated gains 
are estimated as “slight,” “5%,” “8%,” “10%” (two 
firms) and “20%.” 

When compared with the initial half of 1956, dollar 
billings in the next six months are expected to be 
higher in three companies, lower by “8%,” “10%” 
and “15%-20%” in three other firms, and about the 
same in four concerns. 

Of the eleven respondents reporting on the second 
half of 1956 versus second-half 1955 rates of produc- 
tion, only one indicates a decrease, specifying a cut- 
back of “15%-20%.” Five companies expect the level 
of output to climb upward —“slightly,” “much high- 
er,” “5%,” “10%” and “20%”; an equal number say 
there will be little variation in output. 

No marked trend for production is in evidence in 
the two halves of 1956. Three companies anticipate 


a moderate increase in the second half; three others — 
forecast decreases of “8%,” “10%” and “15%-20%” 
from the first-half levels; and five firms indicate that 
the first-half 1956 rate will continue unchanged 
throughout the remainder of the year. 

Except for one company, current dollar inven- 
tories are equal to or higher than those at the be- 
ginning of the year. At four companies, inventories 
are about the same, while at six they are greater— 
in four instances, by “10%,” “12%,” “15%” and 
“32%.” 

As a per cent of sales, however, inventories are 
now higher (27%) in only one company, about the 
same in six companies; and lower in three, a reduc- 
tion of “18%-20%” being cited in one case. 

While two companies expect some addition to their 
dollar inventories during the second half of 1956, 
in one instance “due to price increases,” five reveal 
that inventories will be trimmed. One executive 
expects to see “some reduction of inventories during 
the second half, since part of the present increase is 
a planned stockpiling.’ An additional four com- 
panies think inventories will remain constant. 

Looking ahead to the final half of the year, five 
companies plan to step up their rate of capital 
expenditures over that for the first half, as opposed 
to only one which contemplates a curtailment in 
spending. One cooperator estimates a rise of “50%,” 
but adds that “expenditures in the first half of 1956 
were very nominal so the increase in the last half 
is not too significant.” Another points out that the 
upward trend in capital outlays in the second half 
of the year is “usually true in our company, be- 
cause outdoor construction work is very rarely ac- 
complished to any great extent during the first 
three months of the year.” 

Four companies say there will be no change made 
in their capital expenditures during the next six 
months. The eleventh company in the group does 
not comment on this point. 

Prospects are mixed for profits before taxes in 
the second half of 1956 as compared with the first 
half. Three companies forecast a rise in earnings, 
in one case “slightly”; four firms see no change; and 
four other companies expect lower profits. Of those 
predicting poorer earnings, two contributors specify 
declines of “10%” and “14%,” while another indi- 
cates “profits before taxes for the second half of 1956 
will be considerably lower than the first half due to 
a lower volume of business, also our vacation shut- 
down, as well as vacation shutdowns of customers 
whom we serve.” 

The earnings picture is much brighter when profits 
for the full year of 1956 are measured against the 
results of the previous year. At only one company 
are profits before taxes expected to fall short of the 
1955 mark, and then by a slight margin. At one 
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other firm, the level of earnings is not expected to 
change. At nine companies, however, better profits 
are foreseen, with gains ranging from “slight” to 
“substantial,” sizable percentage increases of “26%,” 
“30%” and “70%” being specified. 


Metal Stamping and Coating 


In appraising their prospects for new orders for the 
last half of 1956 relative to the last half of 1955, 
three of the five metal stamping and coating com- 
panies participating in this survey predict increases, 
with rises of “10%” and “50%” stipulated in two 
cases. The other two companies, however, expect 
new orders will be less. One of these latter firms 
writes in explanation: “We are closely allied to the 
automotive industry, which as everyone knows, is 
going through a period of serious adjustment at the 
present time.” 

Without exception, all four companies comparing 
new orders for the next six months with the first 
six months of 1956 believe the volume of new orders 
will mount, ranging in magnitude from a “slight” 
improvement to a “50%” rise. 

The pattern of dollar billings is predicted to follow 
the course of new orders. Dollar billings in the sec- 
ond half are expected to run ahead of year-ago 
levels in three companies, up “10%” and “50% due 
to the seasonal nature of our business” in two in- 
stances; they are forecasted to lag behind in two 
concerns, in one case by “at least 25% to 40%.” 

Although one company thinks dollar billings will 
slide off “about 20%” below the first six months of 
1956, the four others agree that billings for the 
second half will pick up, specific increases of “20%” 
and “50%” being cited by two cooperators. 

According to these five companies, the rate of 
production (dollar value produced) will keep step 
with the trend of new orders and dollar billings. A 
boost in the level of output over the second half 
of 1955 is foreseen by three companies as opposed 
to a drop estimated by two firms. And comparing 
the two halves of 1956, four companies feel that pro- 
duction during the balance of the year will be step- 
ped up, while one company predicts a cut of “20%.” 

At all five companies dollar inventories have risen 
since the beginning of the year. Current inventories 
are up “slightly—ours is a seasonal business and we 
must fabricate considerably prior to the season,” 
“5%,” “15%,” “33%” and “considerably” over the 
levels at the beginning of the year. 

As a per cent of sales, inventories at one company 
are “considerably” higher than on January 1, 1956, 
and “slightly” lower at another. The three other 
companies did not report on this point. 

There will be “very little change” in dollar inven- 
tories during the second half in one company, but 
they will be pared in four companies. In one instance, 
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a reduction will occur “because our dollar sales vol- 
ume will decrease and we will be using up our excess 
inventory which is currently on hand.” 

No clear-cut pattern emerges from the replies of 
cooperators regarding the trend of capital expendi- 
tures. One company contemplates a “considerable 
increase” during the second half of 1956 relative to 
the first half, “due to the necessary purchase of 
equipment in retooling for 1957 model production.” 
Two companies, on the other hand, say their capital 
outlays will taper off, in one instance “substantially”; 
and two other companies expect to continue the same 
rate of spending during the second half as prevailed 
in the first half. 

Except for one cooperator whose profits before 
taxes are expected to move downward during the 
next six months, the earnings outlook is favorable 
for the other metals stamping and coating firms. One 
company forecasts profits will increase “considerably”; 
a second looks for a “substantial” rise; a third com- 
pany predicts operating results “should at least 
double last year’s, which were low.” But three com- 
nature of our business”; and a fourth one, merely says 
that profits will be “higher.” 

The comparison of year-to-year profits, though, is 
not so optimistic. Two companies expect to lift earn- 
ings before taxes for the calendar year 1956 above 
the 1955 levels, in one case so as to “better than 
double last year’s, which were low.” But three com- 
panies feel as follows: profits will dip slightly, “drop 
down considerably,” and fall off by “20% due to a 
large decrease in defense contracts.” 


Metalworking Machinery 


Despite an expected softening in new orders, a 
generally satisfactory level of business operations for 
the remainder of the year is indicated from the re- 
plies of eleven metalworking machinery companies. 
Of the eight companies commenting on the outlook 
for new orders in the second half of 1956 versus the 
second half of 1955, the number predicting declines 
exceeds those forecasting increases by four to three, 
with one company expecting bookings to remain 
“fairly stable.” As one cooperator puts it: 


“New orders are continuing at a satisfactory rate thus 
far. However, we seem to detect some hesitancy in one 
of the major industries which we serve. This, together 
with the possible uncertainty of an election year, leads us 
to believe that new orders in the second half will be down 
about 45% from those of the corresponding period of 
1955,” 


The extent of decline in new orders estimated by two 
other firms is “10%” and “25%.” 

The expectation of lower new orders is more wide- 
spread when a comparison is made between the two 
halves of 1956. Seven out of the nine companies 
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responding on this point estimate that their book- 
ings will fall below the volume of the past six months, 
the drop ranging from “4%” to “16%,” while two 
companies anticipate little change. 

Prospects for dollar billings remain favorable. 
While one company thinks dollar billings for the 
final half of 1956 will stay about even with year-ago 
figures, seven other companies expect billings to 
rise “substantially,” “10%,” “15%,” “25%” (two 
cases), “80%” and to be “2144 times those recorded 
during the same period of 1955.” 

When measured against the first half of 1956, 
dollar billings will be greater in four companies, by 
“35%,” in two instances and by “40%” in another; 
smaller by “5%” at one company; and about the 
same in three companies. 

The rate of production (dollar value produced) in 
the next six months is expected to forge ahead of the 
second-half 1955 rate in five companies, with per- 
centage gains of “10%,” “13%,” “157%,” “25%,” and 
“60%” being cited. Only one company predicts a 
fall in output, by “7%,” and one other company 
foresees little variation. 

Commenting on the apparent discrepancy between 
the trend of new orders and production, one cooper- 
ator points out its “rate of production and dollar 
billings both will lag behind new orders by approxi- 
mately four to six months because of the lead time 
required in the production of machine tools.” 

And, comparing production in the last half of 
1956 with the first six months’ rate, three companies 
foresee production gains, amounting to “16%” and 
“95%” in two instances; one company expects out- 
put to slacken by ”5%”; and four companies believe 
the production rate in the first half of 1956 will be 
maintained for the remainder of the year. 

In the majority of companies (seven), current 
dollar inventories are larger than at the beginning of 
the year by the following amounts: “2%,” “10%” 
(two companies), “17%,” “30%” and “40%.” At 
three companies, on the other hand, inventories are 
smaller. One such firm indicates its “inventories at 
the beginning of this year were higher than usual.” 

Relative to sales, current dollar inventories are 
higher at four of the six companies commenting on 
this point, and lower at the other two companies, in 
one case “because current sales exceed production 
capacity.” 

Only one company expects to add to dollar inven- 
tories during the second half of 1956. Five com- 
panies contemplate liquidating their inventories, in 
one case by “10%” and in another, “rather substan- 
tially”; and two companies predict neither an in- 
crease nor decrease for inventories in the next six 
months. 

Of the ten companies reporting on their prospec- 
tive capital spending plans, five reveal that such ex- 


penditures in the second half of 1956 will run ahead 
of the preceding six months’ rate. In one case, the 
increase is expected to be “approximately five times” 
what it was in the first half. On the other hand, two 
companies plan to slow down their expenditures, in 
one case by “about 70%, since we will have com- 
pleted the construction and equipping of a major 
addition to our plant.” An additional three com- 
panies indicate little variation in their capital expen- 
ditures rate in the immediate months ahead. 

Four companies forecast profits before taxes dur- 
ing the second half of 1956 as surpassing the level 
achieved in the first half, as opposed to two com- 
panies that believe they will be “undoubtedly less” 
and “down 20%.” Still two other companies predict 
no change from the first six months’ earnings rate. 

Better profits for the entire year 1956 than in 1955 
are foreseen by eight companies, two of which expect 
to replace 1955 losses with profitable operations. 
Specific increases mentioned are “5%,” “30%” (two 
firms) and “100%.” In contrast, earnings before 
taxes in 1956 will be smaller at two companies. 


Motor Vehicles and Parts 


Accoraing to the five motor vehicles and parts 
companies, the present adjustment in the automotive 
field makes the business outlook for the balance of 
the year uncertain. Two of the three companies ex- 
pect new orders in the second half of 1956 to fall 
short of the corresponding period of 1955, in one case 
by “about 5%.” A third company predicts new orders 
will stay “about the same.” 

Compared with the first six months of 1956, two 
companies feel that the volume of new orders will 
be “substantially higher” and “10% higher.” The 
other companies offered no replies on this point. 

At one company, second-half 1956 dollar billings 
are expected to exceed year-ago levels “slightly,” 
and at one other company to remain constant. At 
two other companies, they will “of course, be below 
the record levels of 1955” and “considerably below the 
second half of 1955.” 

In relation to the first six months of 1956, dollar 
billings during the second half of 1956 will increase 
by “8%-9%” and by “15%” in two companies; stay 
about the same in two other companies “despite 
model change-overs”; and be “equal to or slightly 
higher than the first half of 1956” in one company. 

One company sees the rate of production for the 
second half of 1956 as remaining “approximately 
the same” as in the last six months of 1955, but 
three other companies responding on this point fore- 
cast lower output. Production will move ahead at 
one company by “4%-5%” over the first half of the 
year; at the two other companies, the rate that pre- 
vailed in the first half of 1956 is expected to continue. 

Current dollar inventories are reported as being 
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higher than beginning-of-the-year levels by three 
companies, up “11%” in one instance. One of these 
producers explains his buildup in inventory has been 
“to make up for a shortage that existed at the first 
of the year.” A fourth says inventories are now 
lower, and still another reveals that there has been 
no variation, either up or down. 

The lone company commenting on current inven- 
tories relative to sales indicates that the inventory- 
to-sales ratio has risen since January 1, 1956, reflect- 
ing “both higher inventories and a recent decline 
in sales.” 

The trend of dollar inventories in the next six 
months will be up in one company but down in two 
companies, in one instance by “5%-6%.” 

Two companies reveal that plant and equipment 
expenditures in the second half of 1956 will be 
greater than in the preceding six months. In con- 
trast, a third company contemplating a “30%” slash 
in capital spending, explains: 

“This will bring capital expenditures more in line with 
the 1954-1955 level. Unusually high expenditures for 
special tooling and a building addition made the rate of 
capital expenditures in early 1956 quite abnormal.” 


According to a fourth company, “the rate of capital 
expenditures should continue on the same level dur- 
ing the first half.” 

Regarding the outlook for profits, two companies 
expect to raise profits before taxes in the last half 
of 1956 above first-half 1956 levels. One of these 
firms predicts a gain of “20%,” and the other that 
profits will be “30%” better because of “disposition of 
a product line on which exceptionally high develop- 
ment costs were being incurred, and of a general re- 
duction of development costs made early in 1956. 
These two factors, together with increased produc- 
tivity and a higher sales volume in the last half of 
the year, are expected to contribute to improved 
profits.” 

At one company, operating results in the second 
half are predicted to be “less” than in the first half of 
1956, “as the third quarter of the year is always one 
of reduced earnings in our business.” And at a fourth 
company, profits “following the course of production, 
generally,” will match first-half levels. 

The year-to-year comparison of profits is less 
favorable. One producer frankly states: “I cannot 
tell you how profits before taxes will be”; the four 
other companies concur that earnings for the entire 
year 1956 will fall short of the 1955 results. One of 
the firms expects a decline of “5%-10%”; another 
a reduction of “10%-15%”; and one that they “will 
be below record 1955 levels.” 


Nonferrous Metals 


The business outlook for the remainder of the year 
is generally encouraging to the eight nonferrous 
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metals companies participating in the survey, al- 
though one cooperator writes: “For the next several 
months it appears that uncertainties as to copper 
supply and price will be a deterrent to the placing 
of orders for many of our products.” 

Second-half 1956 new orders are expected to run 
higher than year-ago levels at five companies, up 
“slightly,” “714%,” and “20%” in three cases. At 
two companies, new orders are expected to be “5%” 
below and “less than in the last half of 1955 because 
business was still climbing vigorously at that time, 
whereas from now on it will probably level out.” 
An eighth company predicts new orders will be “about 
the same” as in the corresponding months of 1955. 

A similar pattern emerges when second-half 1956 
new orders are measured against the first six months 
of 1956. Five companies predict booking a moderately 
greater volume of new orders in the coming six 
months, two companies feel new orders will be 
“somewhat less” and off by “5%,” and one company 
says new orders will remain constant. 

An increase in dollar billings during the second 
half of 1956 as compared with the second half of 
1955 is the prospect for five out of the seven com- 
panies reporting. The specific gains anticipated are 
“10%,” “20%,” “20%-25%” and “25%,” reflecting in 
some cases “higher raw material costs.” 

One company foresees a “5%” decline in dollar 
billings, while two companies predict that billings 
during the second half of 1956 will equal those for 
the like period of 1955. 

Relative to the first-half volume of the current 
year, dollar billings will advance “4%-5%,” “5%” 
and “10%” at three companies, decrease somewhat 
at three other companies, and stay “about the same” 
at one company. 

The trend of dollar-value production is generally 
expected to follow that of new orders and dollar bill- 
ings. Writes one cooperator: “most of our goods are 
made to order and are shipped within thirty days of 
receipt of the order, so there is not much difference 
between our billings and our production.” 

A tally of the replies on production rates for the 
second half of 1956 versus the second half of 1955 
shows: higher—five companies; about the same—one 
company; lower—two companies. Compared to the 
first-half 1956 rate, two companies expect to show 
an increase, four others predict declines, and two 
companies expect no change. 

Current dollar inventories are above the levels of 
January 1, 1956, at seven companies and virtually 
unchanged at two others. The magnitude of increase 
varies from “slight” to “considerable,” with percent- 
age rises of “14%,” “8%,” “10%” and “17%” being 
specified. 

As a percentage of sales, current inventories are 
up “slightly” in two companies, “considerably” in- 
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creased in a third firm, and up “by one third” in a 
fourth company. Inventory-—sales ratios are pres- 
ently below those at the beginning of the year at two 
other companies, in one instance “due to the increase 
in sales,” and unchanged at two other concerns. 

Five companies predict some liquidation of dollar 
inventories will occur during the next six months, the 
reductions to range from a “slight cutback” to a 
“material” decrease. Two other companies expect 
inventories to remain stable in the last half of the 
year, and one company fails to comment on this 
point. 

Only one company is contemplating a sharp re- 
duction in the rate of capital expenditures in the 
second half of 1956. The other seven companies are 
planning to step up their spending programs, with 
several anticipating substantial increases. One co- 
operator refers to an “expansion and modernization 
program” as the reason for his spending plans. 

And another cooperator reveals that capital spend- 
ing “will increase substantially due to commitments 
that are being made at the present time, as well as 
commitments that were made six to nine months ago, 
the equipment for which is now about to be de- 
livered.” 

Profits before taxes in the second half are ex- 
pected to show an improvement over those of the 
first six months of 1956 at two companies, a gain 
of “about 10%” being predicted in one case. But 
five other producers expect them to trend lower. 
“Increased costs not completely offset by increased 
prices” and “the expected seasonal decline of sales 
in the third quarter” are two reasons given for lower 
profits expectations. 

A comparison of profits for the year 1956 with 
those in 1955 reveals a more favorable picture. Five 
companies feel 1956 earnings before taxes will surpass 
the level of the preceding year, the gain being esti- 
mated in four instances as “considerable,” “between 
30% and 50%,” “20%,” and “about 40%.” Two 
companies foresee 1956 earnings as equaling last year’s 
and one company believes profits will “probably be 
somewhat less than in 1955.” 


Office Equipment 


All four producers of office equipment participat- 
ing in this survey expect new orders in the second 
half of 1956 to be “slightly up,” “moderately ahead,” 
“10% above” and “20%” increased over the corre- 
sponding period of 1955. When comparison is made 
with the rate of incoming new orders in the first half 
of 1956, two companies expect the second-half rate 
will be about unchanged, while two others anticipate 
new orders will be “slightly up” and “up about 5%.” 

Dollar billings likewise will be higher in the second 
half of 1956 than in the second half of 1955 at these 
four producers, increases of “10%” and “20%” being 


mentioned specifically. Furthermore, all four com- 
panies expect second-half dollar billings will be greater 
than in the first half of this year. 

In view of these forecasts, increases are anticipated — 
in the dollar value of production during the next six 
months at three companies which report on their 
estimated production in relation to that in the second 
half of 1955. Compared with the production rate in 
the first six months of this year, three companies ex- 
pect production to trend higher and one company 
predicts a “5% decrease.” 

The value of inventories is currently higher by ~ 
“6%” and “10%” than at the beginning of the year 
at two companies, “down slightly” at a third firm. 
The president of a fourth company reports: 


“Normally, our inventories are at a low point at the 
end of the calendar year and then build up during the 
early months of the following year as we try to produce 
on a level basis. This has not been the case in 1956, and 
our inventories at the present time stand at approximately 
the same relatively low level that existed at the end of 
1955. This is because of record sales in the early months 
of 1956.” 


Inventories as a per cent of sales are higher than 
at the start of 1956 at two companies and lower at 
a third. Three out of the four producers expect to 
increase their dollar inventories during the remainder 
of the year, and the other firm anticipates “no sig- 
nificant change” during the second half. 

Two out of the four companies report capital ex- 
penditures will “increase rapidly” and by “20% to 
25%” in the second half of 1956. At a third com- 
pany, second-half capital expenditures will be lower 
than in the first half of the year “because our prin- 
cipal expenditures occurred early in the year for 
contracts now in production or about to go into pro- 
duction.” A fourth company expects neither an in- 
crease nor a decrease to take place. 

Three of these four producers expect pretax earn- 
ings in the second half will be greater than in the 
six months just ended, and one company predicts its 
profits before taxes in both halves of the year will be 
“about equal.” Profits before taxes for the full year 
1956 will be “10% increased” at two companies and 
“somewhat greater” than in 1955 at a third company. 
However, one producer reports “profits for the entire 
year 1956 may be down as much as 50% over the 
previous year.” 


Structural Metal Products 


Some further improvement in business during the 
coming half year is expected by the majority of six 
manufacturers of structural metal products. Five of 
these companies expect second-half 1956 new orders 
will be better than in the latter half of 1955, these 
increases ranging from “very slight” to “5%.” A sixth 
firm believes that second-half 1956 new orders will be 
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“about the same” as in the corresponding period in 
1955. New orders will average higher than in the first 
half of 1956 at two companies and will be unchanged 
at four other companies. 

Second-half 1956 dollar billings likewise will be 
higher than in the latter half of 1955 at five com- 
panies and unchanged at one company. Three of 
these companies indicate that dollar billings in the 
second half will be “12%,” “substantially higher” 
and “a little more” than in the first six months of 
this year, whereas two companies expect to equal 
their first-half billings rate. 

The dollar value of production will be greater for 
three companies in the second half of 1956 compared 
with the second half of 1955, whereas two companies 
expect neither an increase nor a decrease. In one 
case, production will be limited by “the shortage of 
steel plates.” Higher production for the second half 
of 1956 is planned by four companies, “20%” and 
“12%,” more in two instances. There will be no 
change from the first-half level at the remaining two 
companies. 

Three out of the five companies reporting on the 
trend of inventories since the first of the year indi- 
cate that current levels are higher, one producer has 
reduced inventories, and at a fifth company they will 
be comparable with those at the beginning of 1956. 
All three companies expressing their inventories as a 
per cent of sales indicate that this ratio is currently 
higher than at the start of the year. Inventories are 
scheduled for reduction in the coming six months at 
the four producers reporting on this point. 

The companies in this group expect either to main- 
tain their first-half 1956 rate of capital spending 
throughout the remainder of the year (two com- 
panies) or to increase such expenditures in the com- 
ing half year (four companies) . 

This group is also optimistic regarding the out- 
look for profits during the rest of 1956. Five out of 
six expect to earn more before taxes in the second 
half of 1956 than in the first half, while the remain- 
ing company expects to equal its first-half 1956 earn- 
ings rate. For the year 1956 as a whole, four com- 
panies anticipate greater profits before taxes than in 
1955, and two companies expect to duplicate last 
year’s earnings. The president of a structural metal 
products company that is expecting higher profits 
warns that “the forecast for the last six months of 
1956 is based on the assumption that we will not have 
a steel strike.” 


NONMETAL INDUSTRIES 
Apparel and Related Products 


The outlook for new orders in the second half of 
1956 compared with the second half of 1955 as fore- 
cast by three apparel products manufacturers, is 
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up “12%,” “equal, or slightly in excess,” and “10% 
less.” However, all three expect new orders to show 
improvement over the first half of this year, a “20%” 
increase being mentioned by one producer. The other 
two add that any increases in new orders will be ow- 
ing to “seasonal” factors. 

Dollar billings in the second half of 1956 are esti- 
mated at “10% better,” “at least 20% greater,” and 
“20% higher” than in the same period of 1955, and 
also as exceeding the first-half 1956 rate. 

The value of production in the next six months 
will be increased over the year-ago level at two com- 
panies, up “15%” in one case, and “approximately 
the same” at the third firm. Compared with the 
first half of this year, second-half 1956 production 
will be higher at all three companies. 

Current dollar inventories are “seasonally higher” 
at two companies and are “the same as those at the 
beginning of the year” at the third company. Of 
the two producers stating their current inventories as 
a per cent of sales, one reports that a “30%” rise 
has taken place since the first of this year, and 
the other firm that the ratio has remained unchanged. 
Inventories over the next six months are expected to 
increase at one firm, to decline at a second company, 
and to show little fluctuation at a third company. 

Two of these three companies plan to maintain the 
same rate of capital spending in the second half of 
1956 as in the first six months, whereas one cooperator 
has scheduled a decrease. These three producers 
are uniformly optimistic on the profits outlook, ex- 
pecting their second-half 1956 profits before taxes 
to exceed the first half of 1956 and earnings for the 
year to average higher than in 1955—since, as one 
executive points out, “we plan to produce and sell 
more in 1956 than in 1955.” 


Chemicals—Inorganic 


Two of the four cooperating inorganic chemical 
producers consider comparisons of new orders re- 
ceived a significant measure of their business, and 
both expect new orders in the next half to exceed the 
levels of the second half of 1955, by “19%” in one 
case. Comparing estimated second-half 1956 new 
orders with those of the first half of the year, one 
firm expects to book “19%” more business, while the 
other foresees little change in the rate of incoming new 
orders. 

All four producers believe dollar billings in the 
second half of this year will exceed year-ago levels, 
increases of “5%,” and “9%” being quoted by two 
firms. These second-half 1956 billings, three of the 
companies estimate, will be about equal to the total 
of the preceding six months in 1956, while the other 
producer predicts an increase of 19%. 

The dollar value of production during the remain- 
der of 1956 will equal, for two companies, or exceed, 
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for two other companies, the second-half 1955 rate. 
No change from first-half 1956 levels is expected by 
two companies, and “slightly greater” and “some- 
what higher” rates of production by the remaining 
two firms. 

The value of inventories is higher than at the 
beginning of 1956 at these four producers, although 
only “slightly” so in two instances. As a per cent 
of sales, one company reports inventories as having 
increased in the past six months, while two others 
report the ratio to have declined. Dollar inventories, 
it is expected, will increase slightly at one firm dur- 
ing the coming half year, but two other companies 
plan inventory reductions and a fourth expects inven- 
tories “to show very little change.” 

Three out of the four reporting chemical manu- 
facturers will spend more on capital expenditures in 
the second half of this year than in the first half, 
while the remaining company expects to equal the 
amount spent in the first six months. 

Profits before taxes will be higher than in the first 
half of the year for one company, “about the same” 
for a second company and “not so good as the first 
half of 1956” for a third company. This firm’s presi- 
dent points out that “this is normal and seasonal” 
for his company. Pretax earnings for 1956 will be 
up over the previous year at two companies, a gain 
of ”20%” being estimated by one of these firms. A 
third cooperator forecasts “lower” earnings and a 
fourth makes no estimate. 


Chemicals—Organic 


Eight producers of organic chemicals generally re- 
port a favorable outlook for the second half of 1956. 
Of six companies making estimates of new orders, 
four expect to book a larger volume in the second half 
than in the same period a year ago, “up substan- 
tially,” “plus 30%,” and “7% higher” in three cases. 
The fourth member in this group looks for larger new 
orders “due to increased markets and new products.” 
The remaining two firms expect new orders to be 
“approximately the same” as in the second half of 
1955. Compared with the rate for new orders in the 
preceding six months, two producers predict second- 
half 1956 new orders will be “plus 15%,” and “season- 
ally better,” and another two companies that they 
will be “seasonally down sharply—20% to 25%,” 
and “slightly down.” Two companies expect new 
orders during this period will remain level with the 
first-half 1956 rate. 

All seven chemical producers reporting on their 
dollar billings expectations indicate that the second- 
half 1956 figure will equal (two companies) or exceed 
(five companies) that for the second half of 1955. 
Increases anticipated include 30%, 7%, and 6%. 
Three of these producers further indicate that sec- 
ond-half 1956 dollar billings will also exceed those 


for the first six months of 1956 by “15%,” “5% to 
10%,” “nominally—less than 1%.” Two other firms 
expect new orders to decline in the second half of 
1956 and the remaining two firms estimate about the 
same billings in both halves of 1956. 

Since most of these companies “produce to fill or- 
ders rather than for stock,” the six months’ outlook 
for production is similar to that outlined for new 
orders and billings; six firms indicate that their dollar ~ 
value of output will be higher than that of a year 
ago and two producers estimate no change. For 
four companies this means that production will 
trend upwards, while two expect their second-half 
rates will be lower than in the first half of the year; | 
for one producer production will be about the same 
as in the first half of 1956. 

The inventory situation is mixed, according to the 
replies of these eight organic chemicals manufac- 
turers. Five companies report their current dollar in- 
ventories are higher than at the beginning of this 
year, increases of “24%,” “15%,” “10%” (two com- 
panies) being mentioned specifically. But three pro- 
ducers report inventory reductions of “50%,” “15%,” 
and “6%.” Inventories as a per cent of sales are — 
higher at four companies, lower at three companies, 
and about the same as on the first of the year at 
one company. Divergent trends are reported on in- 
ventories in the second half of 1956; three producers | 
plan to add to their stocks, another three will make 
reductions, and one firm will maintain its inventories 
at their present level. 

Except for one producer whose rate of capital 
expenditures will be lower in the second half because 
“a good share” of its capital expenditure program for 
the year “will be completed by the end of the first 
half,” all remaining companies in this group expect 
to accelerate their capital expenditures program in 
the second half of 1956. One of these companies 
plans to “double” its rate of capital spending, an- 
other indicates a “substantial” increase, and a third 
a “10%” rise. 

Four out of these eight companies anticipate 
higher earnings before taxes in the second half of 
1956 as compared with the first half, while three 
others expect to equal their first-half earnings. One 
producer writes that “profits, following the seasonal 
pattern of our business, will be down about 20%.” 
Six out of seven companies indicate that their 1956 
pretax profits will exceed those for 1955 by “30%,” 
“15% to 20%,” “9%,” “slightly, not to exceed 5%” 
and “1%.” A single producer indicates that his profits 
before taxes for the full year 1956 “may be some- 
what lower than for 1955.” 


Construction Materials 


The twelve construction materials manufacturers 
participating in this survey express satisfaction with 
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the outlook for their business in the next six monhs. 
Eight of these companies expect new orders in the 
second half of 1956 to be better than in the second 
half of 1955, increases of “20%,” “8%,” “5%-10%” 
and “5%” being mentioned specifically, while three 
others in this group characterize any expected in- 
creases in their business as “slight.” A ninth com- 
pany expects the volume of new orders received to 
be “similar” to that in the corresponding months of 
1955, while two producers indicate “orders may fail by 
a slight margin to reach the year-ago level.” Only 
one producer expects new orders in the second half 
of 1956 to be lower than first-half 1956 levels, 
whereas nine companies expect to better their first- 
half volumes “substantially” (three companies), 
“fractionally,” “by 15%,” “plus 11%,” “10% higher,” 
“5% higher” and “4%.” An eleventh firm expects no 
change to occur from the first-half 1956 new orders 
rate and a twelfth firm does not report on this 
point. It should be noted that three companies 
attribute part or all of their anicipated gains in the 
second half of the year to “our highly seasonal 
business.” 

The eleven companies reporting on their dollar 
billings outlook for the second half of 1956 unani- 
mously expect to show increases ranging from “slight” 
to “50%.” In at least one case this is due to “a price 
increase.” Except for one producer whose billings in 
the second half of 1956 “should be about the same” 
as in the first half of the year, nine other companies 
anticipate a rise in billings. 

The value of production in the second half year 
will be increased over that during the same months 
of 1955. Some increases may be “50% greater be- 
cause of added production capacity,” and “40%,” 
“96%,” “5%-10%,” “5%” and “3%,” greater. Only 
one company indicates production will compare a 
little bit less favorably, because it plans “to make a 
somewhat greater reduction in inventory” than it did 
a year ago. Two remaining producers of construction 
materials expect to equal their year-ago rates. Com- 
pared with the first half of 1956, eight companies 
plan to increase their rates of production, estimates 
ranging from “1% or 2%” higher to “40% larger”; 
two companies expect to equal their first-half 1956 
production, and one producer expects a slight decline 
to set in. 

The value of inventories has risen since the first 
of the year at ten out of these twelve firms, although 
several point out that a least part of this increase is 
“due to the seasonal nature” of their business. One 
company’s inventories are reported to be “about 
614% below those at the beginning of the year,” 
and one company indicates that its inventories have 
remained steady during the first part of 1956. Inven- 
tory-sales ratios are currently higher than at the be- 
ginning of the year at five companies, lower at one 
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company, and unchanged at two other firms. Only 
two producers expect to increase “slightly” their in- 
vestment in inventories over the next half year, 
whereas nine firms plan reductions in their inven- 
tories. Four of these nine companies indicate that 
this is in line with the seasonal pattern of the build- 
ing trade. A twelfth company expects to maintain 
inventories in the next six months at their present 
levels. 

Those companies planning to spend less on capital 
projects in the second half of the year, compared 
with the first six months’ total, outnumber by six 
to four those that are preparing for increases in ex- 
penditures. Another two companies expect to equal 
their first-half 1956 rate of capital expenditures in 
the coming six months. The vice-president of one of 
the six producers expecting to curtail their capital 
spending explains that its “expansion program will 
be completed in July and it is expected that very 
little additional capital expenditures will be made.” 

All twelve companies expect their second-half 1956 
profits before taxes to equal (two companies) or 
exceed (ten companies) first-half 1956 levels. As a 
group they are also optimistic regarding 1956 profits 
before taxes as compared with 1955 pretax earnings, 
ten companies predicting higher profits and two 
firms believing profits for the full year 1956 may be 
somewhat “under” those of 1955. Those expecting 
increased profits in 1956 describe them as “substan- 
tially” higher (three companies), “8% greater” “be- 
tween 5% and 10% higher,” “modestly improved” 
and “somewhat higher.” 


Food, Beverages and Kindred Products 


New orders in the coming half year will be higher 
than in the latter six months of 1955 at two food 
products companies, “about the same” at a third com- 
pany, and “slightly less” at a fourth firm. A fifth 
producer does not comment on new orders. Two 
of these producers expect new orders to trend higher 
in the second half, while the other two expect new 
orders to come in at about the same rate as in the 
first half. 

Second-half 1956 dollar billings will be “slightly 
higher” and “at least 5% ahead” of those in the 
corresponding period a year ago, according to two 
companies, in one case “due to an increase in prices.” 
On the other hand, a third and fourth company ex- 
pect lower billings, with “lower market prices” being 
cited as the reason by one of these firms. However, 
all four producers agree that their second-half 1956 
dollar billings will exceed those of the first half of the 
year. ; 

The value of production in the second half of 1956 
is estimated to be lower at two companies and un- 
changed from year-ago levels at another two com- 
panies. Compared with the first-half 1956 produc- 
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tion rate, two firms expect increases and one com- 
pany expects to equal the previous six months’ pro- 
duction. 

No uniform pattern on inventories is evident from 
the replies of these five food producers. Two com- 
panies report their current dollar inventories are 
higher than on January 1, 1956, the senior vice- 
president of one of these companies explaining it is 
“deliberately building an inventory of such propor- 
tions” as it found necessary in past years; “last year 
we hesitated on this and lost some business.” One 
firm indicates its dollar inventories are “seasonally 
smaller,’ and two other firms report they are the 
same as at the beginning of the year. Inventories 
as a per cent of sales are unchanged from the first 
half of the year at two companies, higher at a third 
company, and “7%” lower at a fourth. The trend 
of dollar inventories during the remainder of the 
year is expected by one producer to be upward, by 
a second to “decline as usual” and by two other firms 
to remain steady. 

Capital expenditures for the second half of 1956 
will be greater than in the first half at two companies, 
while three companies expect to spend about the 
same amounts. An executive in this latter group 
points out that “capital expenditures are already at 
a high rate because we are making a substantial addi- 
tion to our building.” 

Little change in profits before taxes for the next 
half year is anticipated by this group—three com- 
panies expect to equal their first-half 1956 earnings 
performance and one company expects a decline “due 
to the fact that the first half contains our largest 
selling season.” Profits before taxes for the year 
1956 as a whole, however, will be “higher,” “consid- 
erably better” and “7%-10% higher” than for 1955, 
according to three companies and “fairly close to the 
1955 level” for a fourth producer. 


Furniture and Fixtures 


Five furniture and fixtures manufacturers report 
favorable outlooks for the second half of 1956. Two 
of these companies expect new orders in the next six 
months to exceed by “23%” and “9%” the volume of 
new orders received in the second half of 1955. One 
producer forecasts a 10% decline and two others 
expect “about the same” volume in both periods. 
All companies in this group anticipate equaling or 
exceeding the first-half 1956 level of new order re- 
ceipts—four expecting new orders to be “better,” up 
“10%,” “20% greater,” and “plus 42%,” while the 
fifth firm believes that second-half 1956 new orders 
will equal the total for the preceding six months. 

The outlook for second-half 1956 dollar billings is 
likewise bright, three companies anticipating in- 
creases estimated in two instances at “plus 23%” and 
“plus 11%” over the same period in 1955, while the 


remaining two companies expect to equal their sec- 
ond-half 1955 performance. The five furniture and 
fixtures producers are unanimous in their belief that 
dollar billings in the second half will be better than 
in the first half, increases of “42%,” “29%,” “20%” 
and “10%” being cited. 

Optimism is also apparent in this group’s esti- 
mates of the second-half 1956 rate of production. 
Increases of “16%,” “20%” and “23%” are planned 
by three companies, comparing second-half 1956 with 
second-half 1955, and the other two companies expect 
to equal their second-half 1955 performance. All 
five firms anticipate production in the second half 
will trend higher than in the first half, estimates 
ranging from “10%” to “42%.” 

Current dollar inventories have risen since the 
beginning of the year at four out of these five 
companies, increases of “29%,” “1714%” and “15%” 
being mentioned. A fifth company reports no change 
in the level of its inventories. Inventories as a per 
cent of sales are reported by four producers as being 
higher than at the beginning of January. However, 
all five cooperators plan to reduce their inventories in 
the coming half year, in one case “by one third.” 

While two companies expect to maintain their first- 
half 1956 rate of capital spending through the second 
half of the year, two others plan to spend less. The 
president of one of these latter firms indicates that 
capital expenditures will “decrease substantially, after 
having completed considerable expansion in our pro- 
duction facilities during the first two months of this 
year.” 

Profits before taxes in the coming half year will 
show improvement over the first half for all five 
companies, two of which give specific estimates of 
“plus 50%” and “20% greater.” For the year of 
1956 as a whole, four producers forecast “better,” 
“higher,” “25% greater” and “65%” higher profits 
before taxes than for 1955, as opposed to one company 
which estimates its earnings will be less than last 
year. 


Lumber and Products (Except Furniture) 


Five lumber companies anticipate some improve- 
ment in their business in the coming half year. New 
orders may be “10% to 15% better” and “20%” 
ahead of those in the second half of 1955 for two of 
these companies, while the other three firms expect to 
equal year-ago performance. When comparison is 
made with the rate of new order receipts in the pre- 
ceding six months of the year, three companies ex- 
pect new orders to be increased “somewhat,” “about 
10%” and “10% to 15%,” and two companies expect 
no change. 

Dollar billings in the second half of 1956 compared 
with the second half of 1955 will also be higher at 
three companies. One company expects billings will 
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be “down some,” explaining that “prices are lower’; 
and a fifth firm expects about “equal” billings. All 
four companies reporting on prospective second-half 
dollar billings anticipate increases ranging from 
“slight” to “15%” over the levels of the first half of 
the year. 

The dollar value of production in the coming six 
months is forecast as higher than in the second half 
of 1955 by two lumber products manufacturers, while 
one producer expects “volume to be as good or 
better,” but with the “dollar value down somewhat.” 
Two other firms expect to equal their second-half 
1955 production rate. Comparing second-half 1956 
estimates with the first-half 1956 record, three firms 
report production will be “somewhat in excess,” “10% 
increased” and “20% ahead.” A fourth producer ex- 
pects a slight decline to occur and a fifth company 
expects its rate of production to continue unchanged. 

No marked change in inventory levels has occurred 
within this group. Three out of the five companies 
report their current dollar inventories are “slightly 
less’ (two companies) and “10% below” the Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, level. The remaining two firms report 
inventories are “up slightly” and “10% above.” The 
two companies expressing their inventories as a per 
cent of sales note that “little change” has occurred in 
this ratio since the beginning of the year. Four out 
of the five companies plan to decrease. their dollar in- 
ventories in the coming six months, although only 
“slightly” in two cases, while one producer feels his 
inventories may be “somewhat higher.” 

Capital expenditures in the second six months of 
this year will increase over the first-half 1956 rate at 
two companies, will remain unchanged at two addi- 
tional companies, and will decline at a fifth company. 
Improvement in profits before taxes in the second 
half of 1956 is expected by four producers over the 
first half of the year; in one case “an operating loss 
in the first half of 1956” may be replaced by “a 
small profit in the second half.” However, a fifth 
firm believes its pretax earnings “may be somewhat 
less” in the coming six months. Not much change 
is expected in pretax profits for the year 1956 com- 
pared with 1955: two companies expect “approxi- 
mately the same” profit, one company “will show a 
slight improvement” and one company’s profits will 
be lower. 


Paper and Allied Products 


Five paper producers are generally satisfied with 
their prospects for the concluding half of 1956. All 
four companies reporting on new orders predict they 
will be in the second half of the year “above,” 
“slightly higher,” “up 5%” and “9% greater” than 
in the second half of 1955. Of these four companies, 
one predicts the volume of these new orders will 
also be “12% greater” than in the first half, whereas 
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the remaining three expect to book about the same 
amount of business as in the first half. 

Similarly, all four expect dollar billings in the 
second half to be better than in the corresponding 
months of 1955, which for two companies will mean 
“slightly” and “16%” higher levels than prevailed 
in the first half of 1956. The second of these two com- 
panies points out that “a portion of the difference be- 
tween the first and second half is due to the seasonal 
pattern” of their business. The two remaining firms 
anticipate that second-half dollar billings will equal 
the first-half level. 

All five companies expect to equal (one company) 
or exceed (four companies) second-half 1955 dollar 
value of production in the coming six months. Those 
producers expecting increases estimate them as being 
“slight,” “up 6%,” “5%-10%” and “10%.” Two of 
these indicate that production in the second half of 
1956 will also average higher than in the first half 
of this year, while one company estimates it will be 
“slightly less” and two others foresee about an equal- 
ing of their first-half 1956 value of production. 

Increases of “15%” (two companies), “8%” and 
“4%” have occurred since the beginning of the year 
in the dellar value of inventories held by four paper 
products manufacturers, although a fifth company 
reports its inventory level is “down 1%.” However, 
as a per cent of sales they are higher at only two 
companies, having declined since the beginning of the 
year at a third firm and remained constant at two 
additional companies. Inventories are expected to 
remain unchanged for the rest of the year at three 
companies and to decrease at two other companies. 

While four out of the five producers expect that 
their capital expenditures in the second half of the 
year will be higher than in the preceding six months, 
the president of one paper firm expects its “rate of 
capital expenditures to diminish materially in the 
second half of 1956, since the current capital expen- 
diture program will be complete on June 30.” 

Three companies expect that profits before taxes 
in the second half will equal the “high level in the 
first half of this year,’ while one company expects to 
show a “65%-70%” increase, and a fifth company 
believes its profits will be “somewhat less because of 
lower total production.” Pretax profits estimates for 
the year as a whole compare with those for 1955 as 
“substantially higher,” “10%-15% above,” “5%-10% 
above,” “7%-8% greater” and “approximately the 
same.” 


Petroleum Refining 


Further growth in the demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts during the next six months is forecast by five 
petroleum refiners. Four out of five expect that 
dollar billings will rise “substantially,” “about 6%,” 
“5%-6%” and between “4%-6%,” while a fifth com- 
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pany believes its dollar billings “will remain at sub- 
stantially the same level” as in the second half of 
1955. At four of these five firms dollar billings in the 
second half will likewise exceed th first-half 1956 
level, and again a fifth firm expects no change. 

The dollar value of production in the second half 
of the year will more or less parallel developments in 
billings, so that four companies anticipate showing 
increases in production as compared with the second 
half of 1955, and one firm expects to equal the year- 
ago production volume. Comparing expected second- 
half 1956 production with the first-half 1956 record, 
three companies foresee a higher rate, one company 
“about 2% less,” and one little change in either direc- 
tion. 

Not much change has occurred in inventories since 
the beginning of the year, according to these petro- 
leum refiners. Two companies report inventories as 
up and three as “down a little.” As a per cent of sales, 
inventories are higher at two companies, lower at 
two, and unchanged at one company. Three out of 
the five estimate that inventories will increase dur- 
ing the remainder of the year, reflecting seasonal 
influences in two of these cases, a fourth plans to 
lower its inventory, and a fifth expects no change. 

All five producers agree that capital expenditures 
in the second half will be greater than in the first 
six months. Four expect profits before taxes in the 
second half will be greater than in the first half, and 
the fifth company expects to equal the previous six 
months’ earnings total. Pretax earnings for the year 
as a whole should be “slightly” to “substantially” 
greater than in 1955 for all five producers. 


Rubber Products 


New orders in the next six months will be “11% 
greater” and “5% to 10% ahead” of the correspond- 
ing half in 1955 for two rubber products companies, 
and “slightly under” and “considerably lower” in two 
others. A fifth company indicates new orders will 
be about the same in both periods. Gains in new 
orders relative to the rate prevailing in the first half 
are expected by three firms in the coming six months, 
one firm predicts its new orders will prove to be 
lower, and one company expects no change. 

Second-half 1956 dollar billings, it is estimated, 
will show a pattern similar to that outlined for new 
orders. Two companies anticipate exceeding their 
second-half 1955 billings rate, another two compa- 
nies forecast a lower rate of billings, and one com- 
pany expects to equal the second-half 1955 rate. Four 
out of the five indicate that second-half 1956 dollar 
billings will be “larger,” “3% higher,” “up approxi- 
mately 10%,” and “12% higher” than in the pre- 
ceding six months, and a fifth company expects equal 
billings in both halves. 

The outlook for production is not so encouraging, 


all five companies expecting that dollar value in the 
coming half year will be “less,” “slightly lower,” 
“considerably less,” “544% lower” and “10% less” 
than that experienced in the second half of 1955. 
Four of these companies also indicate that their pro- 
duction will be lower in the second half as com- 
pared with the first half of 1956, and one firm ex- 
pects to produce more than in the first half. 

Three out of the four producers reporting on their 
current level of dollar inventories indicate that they 
are “greater,” “up about 11%,” and “21% higher” 
than at the beginning of the year, while a fourth 
company reports its inventories are down. As a per 
cent of sales they are higher at two companies, and 
about the same as at the first of the year at one 
company. Inventories of three companies are sched- 
uled for reduction within the coming six months, and 
at a fourth firm are expected to trend higher. 

Commenting on their planned capital expenditures 
in the second half of the year, two companies intend 
to step up their rate of spending, one company plans 
a decrease and two others believe that their capital 
expenditures in both halves will be “comparable.” 

Three out of the four companies comparing their 
expected profits before taxes for the second half of 
1956 with those experienced in the first half antici- 
pate higher earnings, in one case by “approximately 
40%,” whereas one producer believes second-half 
1956 pretax profits will be “considerably lower.” For 
the year as a whole, two companies expect to earn 
more before taxes than in 1955, another two expect 
smaller profits, and one company expects its 1956 
“result to be comparable with 1955.” 


Textile Mill Products 


The uncertainty regarding the outlook for textile 
mill products expressed by eight producers is exem- 
plified by the following comments made by one com- 
pany treasurer: 


“Frankly, I don’t feel too optimistic about the rest of 
the year. This is due to elements of uncertainty as to 
trends in the textile markets. After a period of relatively 
strong activity in the latter part of 1955 there has been 
a declining trend of incoming business together with a 
softening of prices. Recently there was a splurge in buy- 
ing but it is not clear that this has marked a resumption 
of strong activity for the balance of the year. On the other 
hand, consumer items continue to move well and it looks 
as though they will remain in strong demand throughout 
the year.” 


Three companies expect new orders will be “down,” 
“4% under” and “15% lower” in the second half as 
compared with the second half of 1955. But one 
company expects they will “run approximately 10% 
ahead,” and two others expect to equal their year- 
ago performance. Not much change in incoming 
orders is foreseen between the first and second halves 
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of 1956. Three companies expect to better their first- 
half rate, two see declines, and one predicts no 
change. 

No marked trend is evident in this group’s esti- 
mates of second-half 1956 dollar billings, two com- 
panies hoping to better the second-half 1955 total, 
two others expecting lower dollar billings, and one 
firm anticipating little change. Second-half billings 
will be unchanged from those in the first half of the 
year for three companies, “10% higher” and “3% 
ahead” for two additional companies, while a sixth 
producer expects they will run “4%” under the first 
half. 

The dollar value of production in the next half 
year will be “lower,” “down 11%” and “2%” under 
the second-half 1955 rate at three companies. One of 
these producers writes: 


“Our production in the first half of this year has ex- 
ceeded the rate of shipments with a resultant accumulation 
of inventories. It is clear that we will have to work off 
some of this accumulation during the last half.” 


A fourth company expects its second-half 1956 
rate of production will be “10% ahead” of the latter 
half of 1955, while two companies foresee no change. 
Compared with the dollar value of output in the 
first six months of 1956, increases in the next half 
year are anticipated by five out of eight companies, 
increases of “10%,” “5% or 10%,” “3%” and “1%” 
being mentioned. Two other firms plan to maintain 
their production at the first-half 1956 rate and only 
one company expects a decline (of “6%”) to occur. 

Current dollar inventories are “up,” “up a little,” 
“8% above,” “up about 9%,” and “up approximately 
28%,” since the first of the year at five companies, 
as opposed to two companies whose inventories have 
declined during this period. And an eighth firm re- 
ports that no change in its inventory levels has oc- 
curred. Three out of the four companies expressing 
their inventories as a per cent of sales indicate this 
rate has risen in the year to date, whereas a fourth 
indicates its inventory-sales ratio has remained about 
the same. Four out of eight companies expect to add 
to their inventories in the coming six months, three 
plan reductions, and one company believes “they 
should remain the same.” 

Capital expenditures in the next half year will be 
less than in the first half at four companies, decreases 
of “20%-25%,” “20%” and “4%” being mentioned by 
three, while the fourth indicates “very little in the 
way of capital expenditures during the balance of 
this year since we had a sizable program which was 
begun early in 1955 and completed at about the end 
of this March.” Three additional companies expect 
their capital spending program will be maintained at 
the first-half 1956 rate, and an eighth firm antici- 
pates “a substantial increase.” 
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Two companies foresee higher profits before taxes 
in the second half of 1956 than in the preceding six 
months. A third firm reports that “earnings in the 
second half may be off as much as one third from the 
level of the first half. Not all of this is attributable to 
a declining rate of activity because we also will be 
having transitional expenses as we bring new plants 
into operation and close out production at one of our 
plants.” An additional two companies expect to 
earn about the same amount before taxes as in the 
first half of 1956. Profits before taxes for the year 
will be “up over-all,” “slightly better” and “up about 
10%” from the 1955 total for three companies, and 
at two other firms “40% decreased” and “below 1955 
profits because of unsatisfactory conditions prevailing 
at the present time, which we expect will continue for 
a few months.”—S. E. and G. C. T. 


BUSINESS FORECASTS 


(Continued from page 303) 


Dr. Jules Backman, economist and professor of economics 
at New York University (as reported in the Women’s Wear 
Daily, June 11)—“. . . Dr. Jules Backman, economist, 
anticipates a mild business decline from recent levels. 
He looks for no new upsurge in the economy in the year’s 
last half in terms of physical volume. 


“The actions of the Federal Reserve System in rais- 
ing interest rates and tightening credit will also act against 
any immediate upturn. . . . His report added that fur- 
ther credit tightening would make possible a somewhat 
larger curtailment of economic activity. 


“The report indicated that, even without a reversal in 
credit policy, it now appears that prices are destined to 
move up still another notch in 1956. The economist looked 
for a narrowing of the gap between 1956 and 1955 retail 
sales as the year progresses. 


“Department store inventories have increased about 
9% since the spring of 1955, while sales have increased 
only 3%, he asserts. Dr. Backman contends inventory- 
sales ratios are less favorable than a year ago. He finds 
department store sales thus far in 1956 about 3% higher 
than a year ago. However, he points out, on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, sales for these stores have shown little 
change since the end of the year.” 


Apparel 


Women’s Wear Daily (June 4) —“Ready-to-wear volume 
gains of 3% to 5% on the average are anticipated for the 
last six months of 1956, a Fairchild News Service survey 
of merchants in leading cities indicates. 


“The more conservative of the retailers look for sales 
to wind up just about even with those of the second half 
of 1955. But most store executives are more optimistic, 
the most bullish of them hoping for gains of anywhere 
from 8% to 12%. 


(Continued on page 331) 


SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS 


1956 


April March 


Industrial production 
1947-49 =100 S 143 
Nondurables manufacturing 1947-49 = 100 S 129 
Durables manufacturing 1947-49 =100 S 160 


Wholesale prices 
All commodities 1947-49 = 100 113.6 
1947-49 = 100 121.6 
1947-49 = 100 88.0 


Consumer prices (NICB) 
All items 1953 = 100 101.0 
Housing 1953 =100 102.6 
1953 = 100 97.0 


Prices received and paid by farmers 
Prices received 1910-14 = 100 235 
Prices paid* 1910-14 =100 284 
Parity ratio? 1910-14 =100 83 


Employment and unemployment (Census)! 
bor force Thousand persons 66,555 
Employment Thousand persons 63,990 
Nonfarm employment Thousand persons 57,603 
Unemployment Thousand persons 2,564 


Nonfarm employment (BLS) 
Total Thousand persons S 51,281 
Production workers in durables manufacturing Thousand persons S 7,674 
Production workers in nondurables manufacturing. ..| Thousand persons S 5,580 
Employees in nonmanufacturing Thousand persons S 34,375 


Average work week 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Personal income 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Instalment credit 
Extensions Million dollars S 
Repayments Million dollars S 
Instalment credit outstanding Million dollars 


New construction 
Million dollars S A 43,404 
Total private Million dollars S A 30,264 
Private nonfarm residential Million dollars S A 15,204 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 
Inventories Million dollars S (al 11,100 10,540b 
Million dollars S a. 5,303 5,522b 
“ ‘a. 2.09 : 1.916 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 
Inventories Million dollars S a. 12,750 12,2205 
Sal Million dollars S a. 10,238 10,274 9,729b 
é a7 1.25 1.93 1.266 
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SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS (Continued) 


1956 1955 
airs Series Unit 
Mayp April March May 
Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
39 TH VEMLOFICS sires a cits closes ele wvaskvaidlsis a sie wie sie sisveidiy'es Million dollars S n.a. 27,722 |r 27,432 24,1596 
Sr Ree RnR eric BS SARIS Oe Sin SIGE ICC eA Million dollars S n.d. 13,492 |r 18,294 12,8056 
Inventory-Sales ratio............. Rr amine ee ee tes * n.d. 2.05 2.06 1.896 
Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
MG VONEONICA aisle saints. aléje.6 oeyan A oalebons oun eresrednusie 2.05 Million dollars 8 n.d. 20,205 |r 20,001 19,105 
41 com Raper 1 eee oh Million dollars $ na. | 13,774 |r 13,801 | 13,2200 
Enventory—Sales ratio... ocho. sleahs 6:06 sistetelsteyoraie ojetoies * n.a 1.47 1.45 1.455 
Merchandise exports and imports 
IKONS ca censors ars )a)e Resistors avs Pings sie einieteyaiipigie wie’ s aio 9! Million dollars n.d. 1,506 |r 1,576 1,264b 
43 Masashi ie oe cise ra irs aia alae bis oa Sc ticub.s wales. o/0,0 Million dollars n.d. 990 |r 1,101 871b 
Merchandise export surplus®................00s00+ Million dollars n.d. 516 |r 474 393b 
Bank debits 
Pa eats metals teenie, Sear Vaiat-sveracerayeiala co ei atte ysce/sceley sie) Vere ee. Billion dollars 185.6 176.8 189.8 167.7 
47 Deposit turnover: New York City................ tT n.d. 46.1 46.0 37.9b 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers’............... tT n.a. 22.5 |r 20.9 19.8b 
Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contracts...............s0005- Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp.S 86,399 91,659 99,594 77,674 
Nonresidential building contracts................6. Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. 53,101 54,540 63,851 45,744 
New orders, durables...............2ecseeecceeeee Million dollars S n.a. 13,679 |r 13,337 12,8796 
49 UR VETARGIWOFK) WEEKS ccccsiels cc'0 os'sic.g-5 sistavin'e busle oleae Hours S 40.3 |r 40.7 |r 40.9 41.1 
Raw materials prices................2eseeceeeeees 1947-49 = 100 90.4 91.8 89.7 89.2 
Stock prices, industrials... .5.......0.scccccceceee 1926 =100 492.6 510.8 509.4 380.9 
New incorporations... ......2..cnsescenescsscecoses Number S 12,352 11,158 11,428 11,305 
EPR IIEAS:FATIULOR 7: detcics: sable eic2 sie Bieieielsyeis.si<isis' 8. o15-* 0 Number S 1,117 933 1,052 917 


1956 
: Chartbook : ahmed Bats) 
: Page “ I IV Til I 
| Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Gross national product 
Total Billion dollars S A 
Final demand’ Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Disposition of personal income 
Total personal income Billion dollars S A 
Disposable personal income Billion dollars S A 
Personal consumption expenditures Billion dollars S A 
Personal saving Billion dollars S A 
Corporate profits 
Before taxes Billion dollars S A 
After taxes Billion dollars S A 
Dividend payments Billion dollars S A 
Retained earnings Billion dollars S A 
Business expenditures for plant & equipment 
Total Billion dollars S A 
Manufacturing industries Billion dollars S A 
Nonmanufacturing industries Billion dollars S A 
Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts Million dollars 12,243 
Expenditures Million dollars 16,178 
Cumulative surplus or deficit® Million dollars ~7,884 
Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; ness inventories. *Beginning July 1. S-seasonally adjusted. A-annual rate. a—For 
Tae Conrzzence Boarp; Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; the II Quarter of 1956, anticipated outlays are: Total, 34.77; Manufacturing, 
Securities and Exchange Commission; Bureau of the Budget; F. W. Dodge Cor- 15.15; and Nonmanufacturing, 19.62. For the III Quarter of 1956, anticipated out- 
poration; Standard & Poor’s; Dun & Bradstreet. ’ spt . . lays are: Total, 36.74; Manufacturing, 16.07; and Nonmanufacturing, 20.67. 
includes interest, taxes and wages. Prices received divided by prices paid. b—April, 1955 for monthly data. c-Preliminary estimate of Council of Economic Ad- 
*Data exclude the Armed Forces. ‘Labor income” includes wages and salaries, visers. p—preliminary. r-revised, *End-of-month inventory, divided by sales during 
and “other labor income.” Both “labor income” and “other income” include em- the month. {Debits (annual rate) divided by deposits, seasonally adjusted. n.a.Not 
ployee contributions to social insurance, which are excluded from the total. ‘Includes available. 4Chartbook of Current Business Trends, Tus ConrexeNce Boarp, 1956. 
grant-aid shipments. ‘Excludes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- Copies available to Board Associates on request, without charge. 


cisco, Los Angeles and New York, ‘Gross national product, less change in busi- 
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MERGERS AND PROPERTY TRANSFERS 


HE FOLLOWING tabulation is a continuation are also listed, since they were announced too late 
of the listing of mergers and transfers of exist- for inclusion previously. The listing is meant to cover 
ing facilities carried in The Business Record for all industries except public utilities, railroads and 
December, 1955, and each issue from February, 1956. banks. For further explanations of the type of 
It covers those mergers and property transfers re- transactions included, refer to page 476 of the De- 
ported in May, 1956. Some that took place earlier cember issue of The Business Record. 
. ey 1 
No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description o! Dolan. 
Es.) Acme Subdivisions Lid ph ac eter eis Sel aan ise serge enende o Metre creek. an Gearing cee aerate ON Mpeg tree A n.d. 
1,250,000 shares of Morrison Brass Corp.|Makes a wide range of brass, iron and 2.2 
Ltd. steel valves, guages 
2 \|Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. css) |) seuie anaes ace eee Manufactures mailing, duplicating ma-| 52.8 
chines 
Entire capital stock of Buckeye Ribbon] Produces inked ribbons for business ma-| 0.1* 
& Carbon Co. chines, and carbon paper products 
Sop) Admiral Corp. (Purchaser).0 bias. Uctcncerc ek ae eee ee Mfrs. radio and TV sets and refrigerators} 104.8 
Raytheon Manufacturing Corp. (Seller)|Belmont Radio operations (including 2] ..... 2... 0 eee e eee e cece eeeeee | canes 
plants, inventories and equipment) 
4. | Amana. Refrigeration; Liesiik. cepa silt vue Giolernesae aise eRe ee mie oer ie anne tee Diets ete ert are iene eee ee 105 
Motor Products Corp. Trade..name,, tools, diesiand patents Off” ost oe ores estes consent nesee 1 eee 
deepfreeze division 
5” | American’ Bantam Car Con.ncice ise ae eens see eect ee eee Cee Owns metalworking machinery plant. 3.9 
(Name changed to Pressed Metals of 
America, Inc.) 
Merged Pressed Metals of America Inc.}Makes automotive products......... 9.1 
6,| American Can Cai s6 wfewn..c 5s Sues tee mr lida cee ieee ee ee eee Produces metal containers........... 481.7 
Kuenle & Go, Inesvtiesesnee tetiees Mfrs. inks, varnishes............... 0.05" 
7° *|American Laundry"Machine' Cowieecs |] toe core ee nee eee Makes commercial laundry, dry cleaning] 38.4 
equipment 
Western Laundry Press Co. and its affili-| Mfrs. laundry, dry cleaner’s pressing ma-| 0.3* 
ate, Ajax Pressing Machine Co. chines 
8.) | American Petrofina, Ines sc328 asteotn || | dati cerkatece pit cst nee rns teed | anne ee ee aie. eee n.d. 
600,000 common shares of Panhandle Oil] Integrated oil company............. 15.7 
Corp. (Sub. of Compagnie Financiere 
Belge Des Petroles “‘Petrofina,” S. A.) 
9... [American Stores (G0:6) sfrs..jeg:ciste-apte. | Mitt te caceack, canton oettente Operates chain of grocery stores and} 130.2 
supermarkets 
Food Barnulne:. sane sees & «ll ese Operates 5 supermarkets............ n.a. 
10:5 | Ashland Oil.& Refining 'Cou.):.:,57-. gua ll etuateyetunitso cee ee catcher tes Integrated oil company with emphasis} 154.8 
on marketing and refining 
Producing propertiesiof Lynch Ou Co;, 9) eas. ano seiemei se ee eieean ae fete 
il.) Associated. Dry Goods Corpi....cccm), || 0 ioe seouecclts Baeneeet ia a ee eet ee Operates department stores......... 104.6 
‘The,Diamond., ..a.ese sl; secre re Department store... 34.2..2- aay n.d. 
Ig | Baird Associates, cine: cccurceeSingeiey ier |\ Peete deuaeitee eeiteabine act elemeiee Industrial physicists; mfr. spectographs,} 0.5 
(New name will be Baird Associates— industrial, research instruments 
Atomic Instrument Co.) Merged! Atomic Instrument Co.cc. |b estacige.ns 005 adele anne eee aa | 
18, ,| Banner, Hardware-.Co., and Silyerman|) 4. 6. s.<. de ctspetomee aire cea 10) UNO aicieele satay oats ae ne n.d. 
Jobbing Co. 
N. Y. Shipbuilding Corp. (sub. of|Entire small appliance inventory off  ...........-seeeeeeecececeeees | ceeee 
Merritt Chapman & Scott) Nesco, Inc. 
4... [Barker Bros. Corpicgashiwit<y eee ae .|) |. 005g ake oe ieietaratcta raters Distributes furnishings, equipment for} 21.8 
homes, hotels and offices 
Suniland Furniture Co. (will operate as}Furniture, home furnishings retailer. . 1.0 
a sub.) (annual 
sales) 
15. Bear, Stearns:.& «Co; and E., J; Hudson otsctat. bayeas ties <0.cs Watele Sales OP OR Cleon ded = Pere sen salma rie teta bani ata tale a 
Brady (Brotherats....2c.aeaacee es More than 50% of stock of Gulf Sulphur] Holds sulphur concessions in Mexico. n.d. 
Corp. 
16 |Beckman Instruments, Inc.......... fe AS. Seo ATR OBS aes rege eee Mfrs. analytic instruments.......... 16.9 
Entire physical assets of Lou-Bar Prod-| Mfrs. precision components for automatic} 7.a. 
ucts control systems 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired 
Bellanca Corp. (Formerly Bellanca Air-|)  ..............cseecceeesqeeees 
craft Corp.) 
M. W. and H. C. Selby........... Control of Selby Shoe Co........... 
erkenire Hathawayelnicdeteh ies lo cdsicie sous bo oie oe cies sues vn eile’s 
All shares of Bourne Mills.......... 
Biveiaw-cantord Carpet Co. Ines..5.. |) Wit. wASerseis, ..deieialatces avenia ales 
Belton Bagging Co................ 84/650! sq" it. plant.c..%1.. - .enies- ae 
edssnmaimierican Oil) ComLtd@nigd. veete Pa) ac alors pales ae ero ed 9 on ea qe nes 
Assets of Canadian Gulf Oil Corp.... 
(Sub. of Gulf Oil Corp.) 
PRE NaEESIIOS tC OF LNG 2a rs Sere Bie Sie TL sii, « Baw seidisjels,cieimora » Suaisiodiecia.cteceys 
Merged G. R. Kinney Co. Inc...... ; 
(Will operate as G. R. Kinney Corp., 
a wholly owned sub.) 
Bring lon Ond USETIES wechecisiciecaiearosis We |p. srereredusyettcbo duavate ncaa leralsratals R 
Increased direct holdings of Goodall- 
Sanford, Inc. to 588,575 shares 
Beets een Ce TAINED INO sears fe eS TON Scns CRIME 2) CAN eycdessrencesteieiessce) a vis/ais. snare; #8 4.9.4.6 
Increased holdings of General Cigar Co. 
to 84,000 shares 
Raponuasbastern Aviationyineric fb soa. .o cceacaets ascfisera nciderdl cisiet 
Assets of F. A. Mattern Mfg. Co 
Se nate EAC KATIN GOT caer. sus arse. | PNM so ener arclencrav orev wick teins 6 ora bla re bale) @ aca 
Canadian Canners Ltd............. 
RTI EBEAG REDS CAUEC See oie eo toys) Sacre | YM UM eu ea ree Pai it es: hawt soba « 3 fav eos 
An interest in Wilsil Ltd............ 
PerRENGENIE UTERO ON. crete Pamir he Per sieice7) NRE Ps Aaiecuarsens, savin 60 wereidane! 4 sqys/a0r8 0/0 
Northwest Envelope Manufacturing Co 
CamoerGold Quartz; Mining Co.) Tide}! 252 5... cose cscass cece viemecee us 
Obtained right to develop gold property 
of Kelowana Mines Hedely Ltd. 
Ae orem ASC ONC OND) nosia) slats ac tates MAR WIA IW bie sales vied cee soses oa tre scarmeean ana 


Certain-Teed Products Corp........ 


7 j 2,800 common shares of Valspar Corp 

Ghvenropseneuiuaticnb ool Cottety.. StsMte Oh) cio. caco o:an ao.0 ee dea SRS ee ates 

Allen Manufacturing Co............ 

Maem PERETAN SCOT Hetarn sersiaeicies Aee MN AH M a agus evens dayne ened «vv si whdlateiscoieseeiene acs 
Assets of Midwest Uranium Corp 

Maponaimenh 6 Gras COrp.. etait MUN L aaasa cae ed canciones wenaee ete es 

North American Car Corp......... All oil, gas properties............... 

eermenROOlier Fishin’ CON ra. MD. | o/sleevs mineusrecieve eevee v.ciec lo ere en sree 


Owners of 95% of outstanding common|Contracted to buy 3 midwest television 
shares of Consolidated Television and| and 4 radio stations 
Radio Broadcasters Inc. 


INEM DANE SULT Ce cot eet atitsiaeien ||) Be ccs eae ote, v0 Oeescvels wars heh we oraleshil 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co....... 16% stock interest in Woodside Mills Inc. 
(Sub. of Burlington Industries Inc.) (controlled by Islein-Jefferson Co.) 
MRA NMEEE ITE AC OLCH: Uab sie ane s\ctrcan vravaveysint Ge UL. Uke avcvataeeet ater ks acondrsns SA 
(A C8dia SLOLESHLGG spe ristas@ cid teed erence 
MR Ur Es PERISN CCG StA2 CO PRESENT. te PMG wk Pg gc derkeocneis 0:2 vn Be Peeled oro SSE 


Description 


Acquires, rehabilitates and sells rubber- 
working and plastic-molding machinery 

Makes women’s and misses’ shoes. . . 

Mfrs. combed cottons... ...+-..00% 


Nifes sshoes act tte orlaise eckderteneys iste 
Retail shoe store chain............. 


Mfrs. synthetic fabrics, also woolens, 
hosiery and other textiles 
Owns and operates textile plants..... 


Operates warehouses, buildings, piers, 
industrial facilities 
Makes cigars virwiti. kas. aaklss 
Leases and owns aircraft.......... 
Produces x-ray equipment.......... 
Fruit and vegetable packer.......... 
Mood packer ye. 11 .../setae seb a. & ttre 
Packing houseseqacent tess riots A620 
Meat-packing firm..........0.++... 
Mfrs. abrasives.........2..-0000e05 


Engages in mining and refining nonfer- 
rous metals in Peru 

Makes aluminum sheet and coil...... 

Produces construction materials such as 
roofing, gypsum products 

Mfrs. varnishes, paints, lacquers..... 

Mfrs. pneumatic and electric industrial 
machinery 

Mfrs. socket screws, cap screws, shoulder 
screws, pipe plugs, nuts, pins, keys 


Operates retail food store chain...... 


Operates 11 stores in Nova Scotia. 


Mfrs. heating equipment............ 


Will merge Bush Manufacturing Co.|Makes parts for the commercial refrigera- 


(name will be changed to Dunham-Bush 


; : Inc.) 
EE EAFECH OLDS OL ATMCTICN 1.7.88 SEPM Nv syaudhrnn ines dp ad dn ge sieiels sree 
ICO. COrp wctyn Gitescis Set eben, che eis) ze 
Fairmont Foods Co......... setae Semi f) PRs « Lac abet MN PREG see, Seized 
Country Club Dairy, Broadview Dairy, 
and Lily Brook Farms 
Hanmnarer Wenartment) Stones Aan. Lua h | 55. Rovere ast Pewiotsis,.0% 8 LORE 


1) Foremost Dairies................ 


a 
Byemarclkey Stores... .esleare she's are 
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Mfrs. 
Mfrs. radio transmitters............ 


tion, air conditioning, heating fields 
electronics, electrical equipment 


Processes dairy products, prepares, mar- 
kets fresh, frozen foods 


Operates major department stores. 
Retail store chain in Florida......... 
1) Mfrs., distributes dairy products and 


similar foods 


2) Operates supermarkets in Califor- 
nia 
Nip kes Gheese ack oies oe viedo sete 


sees 


No. 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Description 


Mfrs. truck trailers and parts........ 
Mfrs. truck, trailer tanks........... 


Mfrs. wire, rod and cable of all kinds 
mostly for use as electrical conductors 


Mfrs. radio and TV set components... 


Micamold Elect-onics ianufacturing| Makes capacitators for military and com- 


Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired 
Fruehatif(TrailerCo saga nese. cee ee walk oe ele ele ee ciclo re veers 
Independent Metal Products Co..... 
(will operate as division) 
Byr-Bytert Concise a's Saeed Ss terete ane ene nude ions eek aeracte stutter 
Pyrene C-O Two Corp............. Domestic portable and systems’ fire- 
extinguishing equipment business and 
related assets 
Gair (Robert): Co. Inc i553 so ter onan ees arekays ste eda oer een evereree tre 
Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co... | Timberland properties.............. 
General’ Cable'Corp 6. 2cvccis vest | | actclals cee iste aiaeenetcen enero rar 
Alphaduct Wire & Cable Co......... 
(Sub. of General Telephone Corp.).. 
General Foods Corp. (Birds EyeDivision)| ..............ccceeeeeeeeeeees 
Florence Foods Inc................ Citrus juice concentart-ng plant..... 
General Instrument}. <) datsaihoree ate Pia -Ch enamine ae oe eer eee 
Corp. 
Georésearcht: Coleen ast nestles aah hol 5 ae addin eran eriens ockaie sine 
Oil & Gas Property Management, Inc.| Interest in J-G) Oi! Co............ 
Globe=Unlon Ine sis. cis Sishaleiviaveresne Ml | tad ieee oe eee eee: 
Wico, Blectric/ Gop. memati. «cs crete 
Gottfried: Baking Co. eietnni's cided bl ete beter pteeh pein roerse aes 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc.............. Wholesale restaurant business....... 


(Sub. of American Bakeries Co.) 


mercial uses 
Conducts geological and geophysical pros- 


: pecting and exploration for oil and gas 


» ages in electronics and making of 
a» batteries 
?roiuees ignition equipment........ 


Holds and develops oil, natural gas and 
uranium properties 


enm! Owns oil lands and interests in California 


Owns oil and natural gas lands...... 


OWleompanyjacs¢ oi. ane eles eee 
Produces hard coal and iron ore..... 


Increased direct holdings of Industrial] Makes tire and textile rayon yarns... 


Great Basins Petroleum \Co. sir-rei-iti 1 sam nce rater rae eat 
Property and assets f Lincoin i 
Interests associated with Great Sweet] 1.0.0.0... ccc cece ces cseenveees 
Grass Oils, Ltd. 
Control of Kroy Oi. Itd........... 
Hanna, (M..A;) Gos t.cchaesat aces by Pa nksn doo eee 
Rayon Corp. to 344,300 shares 
Harris-Seybold Cod arc yxaet Mae 5507s. 0 Pac SR eR ot ee ieee alia 
Airtronic Research Inc............. 
Hilton Hotels Corp sty: ctyAoriteitorate. I A) woccean cee Bo RRC Rena 
f Plaza Hotel of San Antonio, Texas... 
Hofmann Tndustries, Ine’: 1.10. syetteec eae MAR tine ieee ec 
Raynor Door Sales Co.............. 
Holly Corpisesis.cs <a sistine ea ite nie Oak iy On yo eae ee Ren criteria te ieee eter 
Preload'Cos Ines) ..46.8 ne acaisteeee 
Holiy Minerals: Corp sc: iisi- 2/1 teis'o aaa | cae pacsete eee ees eee teeter 
(Affiliate of Holly Corp.) 
Western Chemical Co............ Chrysotile Asbestos Mine........... 
Hoodi(HP.) 8 Songs. scgeciicsinsc |, Psst eerie oooh ee- aoe eres 
Minute Maid Corp................ Concentrate plant..............-... 
Houdailledndustries:Inc cast. 3 Saeean | ese eens ok poem rere 
Commonwealth Concrete Co........ 
Huss Lumber:Coin.:.,couu Miceen ams, ahh eee ee endoee eee ke eee 
National Container Corp.......... Papersmill teaver or cane aoc 
Industrial Plants: Corps. .a0s neces. Med «teense eho eet 
N. Y. Shipbuilding Corp........... 2 plants of the Nesco Division....... 
(Sub. of Merritt, Chapman & Scott) 
oe hs een er MR oO ota ocsae oun: ee. 
Sinclar On ‘Corp: vn. «ae eters 384,860 common shares of Westpan 
Hydrocarbon Co. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel! Cou. ccc cies Diath 0) ac pie acuemtikecva une assis olsen ee 
Clevite GCorpie. #5 tr. de men ok oes Clevite Aero Products, Inc.......... 
Kimberly-Clark Corp anoitaiss sis tare MWD iia teense gteelepisiee ates eens 
Neenah Paper Co... 4.ckeulsauie seman 
828 


Printing equipment manufacturer.... 
Develops guided missile projects and 
mifrs. electronic devices and components 
Operates large hotel group.......... 
Produces tubular steel products, chloro- 
phyll and other agricultural extracts 
from alfalfa 
Produces fabricated prehung door units 
Manages and develops oil and gas prop- 
erties, produces tools and dies 
Consulting engineers specializing in de- 
signing prestressed structures 


Makes car bumpers, shock absorbers. 
Engages in preparation and transporta- 
tion of concrete 


Dealers in industrial plants and used 
machinery 


Holds various interests in production of 
natural gas and crude oil 

Mfrs. auto wheels.., «5-48.00 00 

Makes jet aircraft parts............ 


Produces cellulose wadding and coated 


printing paper 
Produces cotton content writing paper 


BUSINESS 


setae 


RECORD 


Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Size! 
No. Purchaser /Seller Property Acquired Description sine 
MMP RGE TERT On Mee sient), ats chert tists she NP > lav Ae cindkoaic cis ou od cece vedas Makes earth-moving and construction] 24.9 
equipment 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co........... Makes presses and generators....... 8.8 
Bile ohore Nines Ltd, scue tee aaa tiles. bee font e cs Pl nia va de eer 2 Canadian gold producer............ 5.4 
pee interest in Malartic Gold Fields} Produces gold and silver............ 5S 
td. 
BUMMER MLE NEE Co LADD Yer nha ce eee Ab fo fcc cate eiessieve Srv eve c.vis,eiecaiiress.e me ee Diversified food packer............. 128.6 
Rocksreld Canritiage 0 2. aee ner ee ye e|NR  s alse) sker aye sispeyciole see 8 ojaceje a due wiser Ont 
EME EIABOCERIC. ENC! Si ccsieiesteir ake sti | Ln a! chi .s ai ic), « ce SU elie oes Electrical contracting and engineering] 2.1 
company 
L& - Electronics, Inc (will become a| Produces guided missile equipment... n.d. 
sub. 
MAE MMEERIRMNVOLSECOT NEG, PCL eeute ai ee MTR has SP oka Ascot ease ea a aaeel oe [ly vedas deeded s Hela SRL Shee veale be n.d. 
Agreed to purchase more than 125,000|Makes finished worsted cloth........ 6.7 
outstanding shares of Bell Co. 
Ama oarbonic COrpe. joer sates ON fae Noaleadcugendivneated sta Mfrs. dry ice, carbonic and other gases,| 58.3 
flavoring extracts and bottling equip- 
ment 
Western Oxygen, Inc............... Produces oxygen, acetylene and medical] n.a. 
; gases 
PMR NERC ATLRUT, JOR neaits «crtery? aM ACPO PN. cw nals ouiasies cade cla cecenels es eles Chicapolinvestor!) .ecesseeeeeaeses wep) aaers 
Bellanca Corp. and S. L. Albert, its|More than 1.1 million shares (represent-| Makes combination washer-dryers. . . Et 
president ing a controlling interest) of Automatic 
Washer Co. 
AMET CITINC ICEL USct COME rately iarae | RO MT erat oe vacates cists UA MG Pome clk cia ce ae ce tmee new atstwast J) skies 
Increased holdings of Consolidated Tex-|Mfrs. cottons................20005 1Swe 
tile Co. to 350,600 shares 
Peeomnroo Auto Lquipment CO,ecci<s, | "ck bcscesvcckseccetbeleesstasns Makes shock absorbers for transportation 8.4 
vehicles 
Assets of Air Applicators, Inc....... Produces steering units for trucks.... n.d. 
Rem LONMSCESLING FONT Oct COlgerar sate detetas ciote WUD tetas ceteterene «tala af deleotelsiw ara we Meat *packer: 5.57720) h eas tite ols 55.8 
Blue Bonnet Packing Co............ Slaughter house!<s-nasthcue eee) | Le Rees 
DCm AePRY EEO VIS HLL Jee e', Arete = Cee [Ro Soo eect tard a slaixjote'a oldie austel ecar oce ve Makes cotton and synthetic fabrics. . 29.6 
(formerly Mt. Vernon Woodbury Mills) 
Newman Cotton Mills (will operate as a] ow... we eee n.d. 
division) 
iiemenstional brewing Co, of Baltimore. tM 10.0 oo. oa sea le oe Sosa mae slats Brewers Ge teres s cete sitet wctars Bede ee n.d. 
Increased direct holdings of National|Brewer...............00eee+ee0e0s 5.5 
Brewing Co. of Michigan to 512,855 
shares 
Tomemiondl Dairy Products Corpi. sac. c2 fo « cusec.c « c.s0 ore «ce eelvle sears sides 2 Produces dairy products and ice cream| 469.3 
Orange State Processing Corp. and 2 |Fresh fruit processor...............- n.d. 
affiliated companies 
PUM MOME HOU Ar Retning Gon. Nace MONe |<: charsrasese’erer otshalecimnchoraidheleverdhere- «ly » Sugar iretmiers. fcc. eerearieeees 43.0 
Webb & Knapp, Inc.............. Refinery business, of Godchaux Sugaral) ficcsecscwsciccceces cerns ccesicee || cries 
Inc. 
SO mewadria Mining 6 Chemical Co... | oo cree cansecsinces cess onidee ee Mines quicksilver and gold......... San 
Beaver Petroleum Corp. and Laan-Tex|Oil and gas properties.............. n.d. 
Oil Corp. 
EEE WEI EPSeN ANC OG ses Soha Mee MeO SD ih BARS ad ee as aula Produces zinc, aluminum........... 113.9 
American Cyanamid Co........... Gloucestem@lity, Nid plants sce ntaws | om eee tod eee sineie tee ee 
aeemevarsh AmericanAcceptance'Corpis..0 9) 2a Sheds b Asan oe beac cele des Small-loan business................ 1.6 
Will merge Richard H. Rush & Co., Inc.}Mobile home-financing agency...... n.d. 
By RE ELC HERCCOLD rt ete ite Peeing Saisie | Cad haya Nek Ach aaare sisieretcincal end e.clsee Mfrs. plumbing, heating items, also en-| 111.0 
gages in electronics 
Control of Syntex, S. A. (Mexico City) |Pharmaceutical producer and distributor} _n.a. 
of steroids 
SA. 1Ow & Gas Property Management, Ine: } 22... loci cc ecoscdescdeaeess Has interests in and leases producing oil,| 17.4 
gas, other mineral properties 
Acqiiretd an undiviaed tie, amterestyin is der. arc ce Ambien cue dsis yf) ler viens 
properties of Greggton Oil Corp. 
PECTED ORC IIS ALCL seocereestes eisai te te DADE stile. wide y utatciere.d 4.0 gions unmet Site Oil and natural gas company........ 2.6 
50% interest in properties of Flock Gas|}Holds and develops natural gas and oil] 0.7 
and Oil Corp. rights 
stn wathieson Chemical Corp. .2362) . | bsncacd is tcss aes coec diye sede nes Produces chemicals, drugs, toiletries,| 621.8 
arms, powder, etc. 
Puna woce nino aper Com jomtyiibarve trict OF land. ys.ca.tt recess § |. dinsiesccscciveccdaestaettec deweres | | eset 
owned by Scott Paper Co. & Mead 
Corp.) 
PaMDAnGS OM COM cwen ear ne. Ll beens case Sikae ee scacemecesceee Small integrated oil company........ 15.7 
Entire outstanding stock of Natural Gas|Owns gas and condensate producing prop-|_n.a. 
Distributing Corp. erties 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


No. 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 
94 


95 


96 
97 
98 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 
109 


Purchaser/Seller 


Pan-Israel Oil Co.).,. aii caicieesieine 6 


and 
Israel Mediterranean Petroleum Inc. . 


Penn> Texas Corpse cme static vities ents 


Pierce Governor Co... ...000060600s 
Bellanca) Corp iinsej<is siaeinrs sieaeiee ter 


Producing Properties, Inc........... 
PurexiGorps Ltdiiies hepctonzess ore isis 


Purolator Products, Inc............. 
Twin Coach 'Gos..cccsweke ets tha vite 

RKO Industries Corp. (formerly RKO 
Theatres Corp.) 


Rapid Electrotype Co.............. 
Webster Investors Inc. and 
Americaro Manufacturing Co. 

Reynolds Metals Co.........--.+00 

Duplan Corp) ao5.ckisits ctemiered a ares 

Richland Uranium Corp............ 


Rockwell: Mig Coa tae aaistat as aarti 
Kearney & Trecker Corp.......... 


Seott:Paper' Goss side aa sd geievsisrslerse 


BAW. Ocripps) Coser ay ay-ieve efoto: orale 
(Parent of Scripps-Howard newspapers) 


Serge Semenenko and group of investors 


Sheller Manufacturing Corp......... 


A. A. Shufford, Jr., and group of North 
Carolina textile operators 


Sore Paper: Co Fcc tend scieehtoattens 
Wren Paper Co)... 0%. .nyadosttnaies 
Standard Pavement & Materials Ltd. 


Superion Oil (Comnissna sr atoamnanranrets 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc...... 


Shaw Container Corp............. 
Texas Instruments Inc............. 


Topps Chewing Gum Co............ 
Connelly Containers Inc........... 


Property Acquired 


Description 


Both are engaged in exploration, de- 
velopment and production of oil and 
BAS Roe ogicinain ous cis Rae 

50% interest in Manabi Exploration Co.| Produces crude oil in Ecuador...... 

Diversified corp; mfrs. machine tools, 
cranes, heavy industrial equipment, pro- 
duces oil, gas, coal 

Increased holdings of Fairbanks-Morse &] Mfrs. industrial engines and pumps. . 
Co. to 141,900 shares 


ee 


ee ee er a) 


Mfrs. speed control devices.......... 
322,700 common shares of Waltham|Engages in watchmaking and electronics 
Watch Co. 


se eeee 


Texas 
Mfrs. bleaches and detergents....... 
Manhattan Soap Co. (will operate as a] Produces toilet soaps and a bluing prod- 
wholly owned sub.) uct 
a's Bieseisie 0/4)e,616\0/4) 0-6 sfelviny eimioce a feRete nhs Makes'oul filtetatins sicscce ueiaite tentlets 


Cleveland Arcade Co. (owns 84.4% of 
outstanding common stock of Gera 
Corp.) 


a 


Mfrs. electrotypes, plates, mats...... 
Printing Concertic;<--/. 004» eerie 
> seen -saeeamegatee EV atiys fovine Bate) 6 Fats was ke Produces aluminum, aluminum products 


Certain assets of Walker-Turner Power 
Tool Division 


ee ee ee 


Mfrs. toilet tissues, paper towels, wax 
~~ paper, industrial products 
Increased direct holdings of British Col-|Mfrs. timber products.............. 


umbia Forest Prod. Ltd. to 68,000 shares 


Majority stock interest in Cincinnati|Publishes newspaper............... 
Enquirer, Inc. 

dole eeseiepeie elegans eee ene ae Semenenko is senior V-P of First Nat’l 
Bank of Boston 
Working stock control of Warner Bros.| Motion picture producer............ 
Pictures Inc. 
Mfrs, auto parts, mechanical rubber 
goods 
Mfrs. parts for auto industry........ 


Will merge Standard Products Co... 


a ars 


More than 51% of Fulton Bag & Cotton| Makes cotton, burlap and paper bags and 


Mills other cloth products 
a ashe eaeshe elo atalovaue) optanerebrepekerp reais Mfrs. sulphite, kraft and rag paper. . 
Exclusive® rights’ to) mfr; sell, various|\ 0.2.0. <awsie< atc sm ewaiees wlerseeione 
grades of blotting paper 
JG ahahaha rsla ates siete kles slams ladle Contracts for paying; mfrs. concrete. . 
Be V.. Breckon, Ltd )522 veisn@. ne ome 
Mixed Concrete Supply Ltd........ 
Red-D-Mix Concrete Ltd.......... All make ready-mixed concrete..... 


and Mixed Asphalt & Contractors Sup- 
plies Ltd. 

oUt Saat’ oes cnietecbieate sab deers Crude oil and natural gas producer... 

200,000 common shares of Cuban-Ameri- 


can Oil Co. 


Holds oil, gas and mineral rights... . 


ec Sede ik OHIO SAO, Mfrs. radio receiving tubes, TV tubes, 
lamps, ete. 

28,000 sq.ft: plant .....55- <0 cd cewisrers ||) SMeediewie dente ® samen. Gene annem 

EER et a i Oe Mfrs. electronic and geophysical supplies 
Wor L Mann'Cor, ¢2a.ccsse ase nae Mfrs. precision optical equipment.... 
Gum division, including all production,| ...............ss..sss0eveeeey 

machine shop, trade names 
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Sizet 
illions 


of Dollars) 


n.d. 


steer 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities—continued 


Sizel 
No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description BS niet 
SA Gm aaxe Lracr Coal COs: scam iauerys ce | tas ecisitee an sissies 5,4 a ereieG ele eens Produces bituminous coal and lignite. 33.1 
All the outstanding capital stock of Little}|Coal company.................-0+5 5.0 
Sister Coal Corp. 
Piteainted Dye & ChemicalsConpien si |) eR Palas ces ee ee cece sass Mfrs. dyeing and tanning extracts... ies 
Group of investors................ Controlling interest in Bon Ami Co Makes household cleaners........... 4.9 
ML eMINILER SEAtES FRAGILE! COLD es ocaice a) | |e Ge oo nie claws cies 0:5 eisie.e aiealaiatabiviaide Makes luminescent chemicals, dials, name 1.8 
plates, x-ray screens and other products 
involving use of radium and radio 
isotopes 
New Jersey Zinc Co............... Luminescent pigment busiziess:... {Ji qld. nantyt » ath «cena gener -addee we | 
118 |U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co.| © ..... 0... cece cece eee eee nee Smelts, refines and mines gold, silver,| 87.9 
lead, zinc, also produces coal, oil 
808,001 shares of Canadian Pipeline &|Oil, natural gas and uranium interests eat 
Petrol, Ltd. 
aan hermo Control Cosi. ccisictee) | le ce a1 ers « diare eos. 6 ~'o.008 ss aisuais efeceininu cin Mfrs. refrigerating units............ 6.2 
Baker-Rauland Co................ OU DOGG Ta pIantien cons see Aen hee emnitadiocGie tloct saat at epiammuwoe ll” lateereys 
(Sub. of Otis Elevator Co.) 
Siomntosrerssa) Products Co: Unc. scts ca bl) aelccrs tet aimleye. olla by elere/ gays Weta pay ya Makes auto parts.............-.... 10.2 
Control of reas Totalizator Co.. Supplies pari-mutuel equipment to horse} 1.0* 
and dog tracks and jai alai stadiums # 
a SM EREOEN (AxCONUS)) AGC ciara, .porsib 4iG.s,.015) oe |) elie. ci eintepsia vs PicuenelSiduelSyesisigueuesais\ ea aisnaye Makes and distributes food products. 68.9 
Seat stock of Western Grocers|Wholesale food company............ 30.4 
td. t 
ENMU MINK: COnnsnniseaes cutacred ee Il eetuaeee he Susnstos see uieln tees Processes, distributes milk and cream. 3.7 
Freeman’s Dairy and Jensen’s»Wayside|)') .<pis4..00% 2. - dbl. ds.tecteatm ol. ovate 
Dairy 
HAR VAEaxie Stores: Ines see en eg aA sos waiale bis pred ators Retail food chains a:. 5 sacnecdene ne 35.9 
Ketner-Milmer Co................. Operates 24 supermarkets........... n.d. 
ERENCE SORT (CO. cre. veri. to had 81, Ge me ele < niccies s eae eee aan INT RRRRES See SO. OF. ER OR, om See 
(Sub. of Int. Metal Industries Ltd.). Assets (other than accounts receivable)| 6... eee e eect eeneeenes | cee 
of fluid heat division of Ko-Z-Aire Prod- 
ucts, Inc. (Sub. of Anchor Post Prod- 
ucts, Inc.) 
EUAN ANCRLYOM GOs t-ccie eee eer) eae RS aot wie sleistshaette esa gle oe Produces pig iron, also coke, coal tar 557 
benzene, etc. 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division of U. S.]Muscoda Division Iron Ore Mines... | 1... eee eee ee cece e eee eee | cease 
Steel Corp. 
PRT SCKA TINO COL Ae mee Wictah UIE MEN).\ CARAT s Adee lersie oo DeratebarG MMbihlE scald + ofan bie otettarsfeerls «pegasus,» n.d 


Birds Eye Division of General Foods] Food processing plant 


Corp. 


1 Assets, unless otherwise stated 
Sources: Moody’s Industrials; Standard & Poor’s; Thomas’ Register 


n.a.Not available 


* Minimum capital 


Business Forecasts 


(Continued from page 323) 


“The consensus appears to be banking on sportswear 
and dresses to set the pace in fall selling. A number of 
merchants are much more optimistic on prospects for the 
coat business than they have been in several years. Others 
nominate children’s and maternity wear for a strong fall 
performance, and a few are hopeful for furs. Generally, 
suits are regarded as continuing weak... .” 


Appliances 


Steel (June 11)—“Most businessmen are looking be- 
yond the expected third-quarter dip to the uptrend which 
they anticipate in the fourth quarter and early 1957. 
Sumner softness is not discounted, but many regard it as 
a seasonal pattern. 

“The long-range trend is still up, supported by a growing 
population that needs—or simply wants—more material 
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things and has the money to buy them. Dips and humps 
within this trend are inevitable. At present, indications are 
that the economy is heading into a dip, which most econo- 
mists feels will not be severe enough to disturb the long- 
range trend. 


“Typical is the situation in the appliance industry. 
After last year’s strong rise, it is slowing down a bit— 
many manufacturers feel it’s because they oversold last 
year and early this year. In this widespread industry, 
there are cross currents, as in the general economy, which 
tend to cancel each other. Appliances with a high satu- 
ration point—refrigerators and ranges, for instance—are 
feeling the pinch more than those with comparatively low 
saturation points, such as home laundry equipment. Major 
appliances, many of which require financing, aren’t mov- 
ing as well as minor appliances which are usually cash 
purchases... .” 

Judson §. Sayre, president of Norge division, Borg- 
Warner Corporation (as reported in the American Metal 
Market, June 21) —“Retail sales of major home appliances 
will soar over the 18-million unit mark and may equal the 
1955 record... . — 
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“For the first five months retail sales of refrigerators are 
up 4% over last year, automatic washers 20%, and auto- 
matic clothes dryers 40%, he [Mr. Sayre] reported. 

“‘What is all the gloomy shouting about,’ Mr. Sayre 
continued... . 

“Today, automatic washer factory and distributor in- 
ventory totals at least 750,000 units, with that of clothes 
dryers running at nearly 500,000 appliances. . 

“*Automatice washers sold this year will total more than 
3,500,000 units but still only reach 34% of American 
homes. The fast-stepping dryer will set another record 
with more than 1,500,000 sold for the year. 

“Still another appliance, the home freezer, will chalk 
up more than $500 million in retail sales to cross the half- 
billion mark for the first time in history. 

“‘And refrigerator sales, now 4% higher, are taking off 
at retail, assuring that this year’s retail refrigerator volume 
will equal that of last year’s 3,500,000 mark. 


“‘Other encouraging signs include electric range retail 
sales, now 7% ahead of last year.’ i 


Automobiles 


Robert F. Black, president of the White Motor Com- 
pany (as reported in the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 1)—*. . . Mr. Black . . . [said] that the sharp 
increase in demand that has hit the passenger car pro- 
ducers ‘does not apply to the truck industry and particu- 
larly not to the heavy-duty segment of the truck industry 
in which White is a dominant member.’ 

“Tn stressing the shift in the truck market toward heavy- 
duty units, the motor executive said that in the first 
quarter of this year White led all other truck makers 
with respect to heavy trucks registered in the country. 

““There is every indication that the healthy demand 
for the heavy-duty trucks will be sustained for some time,’ 
Mr. Black declared. 

“He added that demand for heavier trucks in recent 
years has been sparked by the desire for truck operators 
to offset rising labor costs through greater pay loads and 
the relaxing of state laws governing load limitations and 
over-all length requirements of trucks. 

“He noted that unlike the sharp cutbacks in production 
in the auto industry, ‘truck production in all categories is 
running at about the same level as last year.’ ” 


Chemicals 


The Journal of Commerce (June 7)—“The chemical 
industry solidified its position as one of the nation’s top- 
ranking industries during the year just passed. More- 
over, for 1956, according to all economic indicators,, the 
industry will be characterized by continued favorable con- 
ditions in production, sales, earnings, and expansion. . . . 

“The trend of growth continued into 1956 at a rate of 
approximately 7% greater than the first quarter of 1955. 
The trend indicates a continuation for chemical sales on a 
fairly stable level during the first six months of 1956, with 
a probable advance for the year of about 5% over and 
above the 1955 rate. Based upon the record for the first 
quarter of 1956, the earnings factor for the year should 
show an improvement over 1955. 


“Although scheduled capital outlays by chemical pro- 
ducers indicate a slight decline during early 1956, it is 
expected that this trend will be reversed for the year as 
a whole and that the capital expansion program for 1956 
will exceed that for 1955 by a substantial amount. 


Steel 


Steel (June 18)—‘Fabricaters of structural steel are an- 
ticipating record bookings of about 4 million tons this year. 
That will top the 1955 high of 3.7 million tons, and ship- 
ments will show a corresponding increase. The backlog of 
2,687,256 tons, also a new high, probably will increase even 
more before new structural steel capacity permits monthly 
shipments to balance out new orders. Already there are in- 
dications that an easing is setting in for structurals. But 
the peak in supply probably will not be reached until late 
in the fourth quarter.” 


Workers’ Budgets 


(Continued from page 289) 


cost of the budgets in communities of different sizes 
throughout the country.” 

The Welfare and Health Council has attempted 
a rough comparison for New York City of the annual 
costs of its budget standard with the distribution of 
income among families of corresponding size) It 
found that the incomes received by two thirds of all 
families and single consumers in 1950 were above 
the 1954 costs of the budget standard. Among 
families of two, three and four persons (comprising 
nearly 75% of all consumer units) more than two 
thirds had incomes above the current cost of the 
standard. Single consumers and large families of five 
or more persons fared less well; only about half of 
these groups received incomes that were higher than 
present costs of the standard. 

Between 1950, the year to which the income data 
relate, and October, 1954, the month in which the 
budget standard was priced, average weekly earn- 
ings of factory workers in New York City increased 
17%, and the consumer price index rose 10%. 
comparison of 1950 family income, when earnings 
were lower, with October, 1954, budget costs, when 
prices were higher, results in a double understate- 
ment of the relative income position of consumer 
units in New York City. Thus it follows that there 
were more families and single persons with incomes 
sufficient to meet the budget standard in October, 
1954, than the foregoing proportions indicate. 

Miriam Civic 
Division of Business Economics 


1From unpublished detailed tabulations of income by size of 
family furnished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from its 1950 
Survey of Consumer Expenditures. 
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| In the June Management Record 


1955 offers many advantages to the employer. But the provisions for 
| compulsory reserve training, which is drawn out over long periods of time, 
mean that companies may have to adjust their leave practices so that em- 
ployees can comply with the new law. This survey discusses how leave 
practices are being affected in thirty-six companies, 


: The New Reserve Act—Summer 1956—The new Reserve Forces Act of 


Disability Pensions—Since only 5% of all permanent and total disability 
cases are of work-connected origin, some companies have sought to provide 
: protection for their employees by setting up special disability pensions. 
This article looks at the “‘ups and downs” of such pensions since 1925, 
and considers various aspects of present-day plans. 


More Ideas Via Attitude Surveys— If a company wants to make use of an 
attitude survey, how can it best enlist the active support of its employees 
in such a program? This article suggests methods that tend to increase 
both the quantity and quality of employee responses, It illustrates how 
one company, General Motors Acceptance Corporation, encourages and capi- 
talizes on employee comments. 


Patent Agreements in Union Contracts—A patent can only be granted to 
the person who is the “‘true’’ inventor of the item. Therefore many em- 
ployers who hire people whose jobs may include inventing seek to protect 
themselves through patent agreements with the employees. And these 
agreements may be included in unions contracts, where both employer and 
employee rights are clearly delineated. This article analyzes the patent 
agreements in nine engineering union contracts. 
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TO STAY IN CLOVER... a 


More goods for more people: how did we make all those gigantic gain "7 
in output of goods? They exceeded our population growth and were | 
made without any lengthening—in fact, a shortening—of the workwee Ss 


we 


That such gigantic gains were made is as true as today's new cars and 
crowded highways. But all ‘all the factors making possible the greatest 
output per man-hour the world has ever seen are not yet entirely know 


or clear. 


oe 


It is important for us to know these factors thoroughly—in all their | 
relationships. For our further progress in mass consumption, mass 
leisure and general standard of living depends upon our continuing | 
mastery of the secrets of productivity. | 


ofs 


A recent study probes our productivity record since the war, discusses | 
the effect of productivity on wages, and looks at some of the problems | 
that loom ahead. Get your copy of: 


oe 
PRODUCTIVITY IN INDUSTRY 


we 


Studies in Business Economics, No. 51; contains papers by Ewan Clague (Bureau of | 
Labor Statistics), John T. Dunlop (Harvard University), and George G. Hagedorn 
(National Association of Manufacturers). Copies have been mailed to all Associate ‘i 
Quantity mailings can be arranged. 


